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War Powers 


HREE years ago, on the verge of disaster, powers 

were taken by the Government to use all property 
as well as all persons for the prosecution of the war. 
Today, when the danger of 1940 has been replaced by 
the opportunity of 1943, the need for full and efficient 
production is even greater. Yet, when Ministers use 
these and other powers to constrain this firm or that, 
they meet protests and suspicion in some quarters, despite 
widespread approval elsewhere. Why is this? 

In part, these demonstrations are a function of the 
age of the war. It is a striking fact that after three 
years of fighting, there is no apathy or weariness. Restive- 
hess there is: the restiveness of Labour that chafes against 
the electoral truce; and the restiveness of industry that 
is anxious about the post-war future. Interests and indi- 
Viduals are sensitive. Just as Mr Bevin finds the Conserva- 
tives in arms against his Catering Bill, Sir Stafford Cripps 
finds a company of doubters when he controls or takes 
Over aircraft firms. There are accusations of bias, hints 
that axes are being ground, that nationalisation is being 
brought in by the side door and that monopoly, 
entrenched among the Government’s advisers, is being 
reinforced. More widely, there is a very natural and 
reasonable demand for more information. 

The Government’s responsibility is twofold: to leave 
nothing undone, whatever the consequences to private 
Persons, to win the war; and to give guarantees that 


nothing is being done that is needless. The principles of 
action are plain enough. There should be no compunction 
in taking steps to maximise the war effort ; no excess in 
the measures adopted to this end, beyond the needs of 
the case ; no prejudice in war policies to the peacetime 
policies that have still to be democratically decided ; and 
no discrimination between one interest or industry and 
another. Above all, there must be frankness, plain state- 
ments, when powers are used, of the reason why, and 
clear assurances that the future will not be compromised 
by the temporary devices of wartime. 

When this is said, all support is due to Ministers who 
are acting with boldness and vigour to multiply the war 
output. When Sir Stafford Cripps left his Cabinet place in 
the making of political strategy, he was commissioned to 
a key tactical position, the provision of aircraft and 
radio. He was set to deal with the growing pains of an 
aircraft industry that has grown more than twentyfold 
since the war began, now the biggest national industry 
and the crucial one for victory. Several firms, through 
complacency, inexperience, incompetence or intransi- 
gence, were in a deplorable state. He has acted with 
decision. Wherever his advisers have thought fit, he has 
put in a Government controller to safeguard out- 
put. In one case, that of Short Brothers, he has 
taken over the entire shareholding and secured a 
new board of directors. No effort of his to place 


— 
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more and better aircraft in the sky should lack 
national backing. The only valid complaint against such 
deeds would ‘be that they were needless or wrongly 
directed. This is the plea of one firm, General Aircraft 
Limited, which alleges partisan pressure upon the Ministcr 
of Aircraft Production by the so-called aircraft “ ring.” 

It is impossible for lay observers to give any final 
judgment. Whatever quibbles there may be about what 
constitutes a “ring,” there is a circle of “approved 
firms,” formed twenty-five years ago, not to limit compe- 
tition for Government orders, but to ensure that facili- 
ties would be available for Government production. These 
‘firms still form the upper and sovereign tier of the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors. The vast wartime ex- 
pansion has made any privileges this group may enjoy, 
apart from criteria of experience and efficiency, quite 
anomalous. Obviously the pressure of facts has long since 
shattered any exclusive claim by these firms to contracts ; 
and if it is true that any of the many outside firms now 
working to build up British air supremacy had been 
hampered or victimised by the influence of the 
group, it would be an intolerable state of affairs. 
It is the duty of the Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion not to abate one jot or tittle of his resolution 
to make aircraft output full and efficient, but to answer 
in terms the charge that advisers, drawn from the “ ring,” 
have biased any of his actions. Whether the particular 
firm that has made this protest is efficient or not is a 
matter of fact, and can be stated to Parliament and the 
pa without infringement of security precautions. So 

ar the Government has given no detailed answer to these 
charges. Lord Winster has told the House of Lords that 
General Aircraft is a byword for inefficiency ; and the 
official spokesman did not deny it. Lord Sempill, on 
the other hand, has told the peers that this was a case 
of the persecution of an efficient manufacturer and of 
official mismanagement. A specific reply is overdue, 
together with an assurance that technical decisions at the 
Ministry, and the apportionment of contracts, are not 
made by men who have grown up too closely inside the 
peacetime circle of approved aircraft manufacturers—a 
suggestion which is hardly borne out by the action which 
oa Minister has taken to control a number of “ ring ” 
ms. 

The resolving of doubts about the bona fides of the 
Minister’s policy is simple enough. In this case, he must 
say, with evidence, that his action was necessary and 
unprejudiced ; in official circles there seems to be no 
doubt about the firm’s shortcomings. In the case of 
the “ring” firm, whose shares have all been taken over, 
he must say, again with evidence, that this was the only 
way to ensure a continuous supply, in quantity and in 
quality, of the heavy bombers needed ; and the nation 
will rightly support him. More, perhaps, is needed in this 
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second instance. The Minister may show that the vesting 
of all the shares in Short Brothers was inescapable for war 
reasons ; but the Government must still convince industry 
and the public that this war measufe is without 
prejudice to the private or public control of aircraft 
manufacture after the war. Efficient wartime production 
and long-term nationalisation are two different kettles of 
fish. 

Indeed, there is need for a general Government staie- 
ment on these issues. A large part of the aircraft industry. 
in the shadow factories, is Government owned. A lazge 
part of all the war industries is Government financed. 
What is to be its future? It will aid, not impede, the 
war effort to make this plain. In aircraft operation, too, 
there are similar questions to be answered. The bulk of 
the Board of British Overseas Airways has resigned on the 
ground that the arrangements for the new Transport 
Command of the Royal Air Force do not afford sufficient 
guarantees for the Corporation to maintain and prepare 
civil trunk routes. Almost certainly here, too, the Govern- 
ment’s answer, on the ground of wartime necessity, will be 
convincing. Nevertheless, it aids neither the war effort nor 
preparations for peace that these doubts should go 
undispelled. 

What is needed, therefore, from the Government is 
not a reversal of policy, but an explanation. The Minister’s 
brief replies on Wednesday did not satisfy. The over- 
riding requirements are those of war. The Minister of 
Aircraft Production, the Minister of Supply, the Minister 
of Fuel and Power and the Minister of Production, all 
merit greater support, not less, in every effort to multiply 
war production by every means. The campaign which is 
starting, in the form of a prayer to annul Regulation 
54 CA, to limit their power to 
control must not succeed. It has too long been held out 
as the duty of Ministers to enforce the highest standards 
of technique and management for carping criticism or 
interested opposition to stand in their path now. But they 
have duties as well as rights ; and it is reasonable to 
expect that for every use they make of their far-reaching 
powers, good and sufficient reason should be stated. 
They are still Ministers responsible to Parliament. 


But, above all, the policy must go forward without fear or 


favour. It is unjust and inexpedient that, while aircraft 
factories are controlled, railway workers should be per- 
mitted to strike illegally with impunity, or that the major 
blot on war production, the coal industry, should still 
be left largely to its own devices, despite the grandiose 
scheme of control that was substituted for coal ration- 
ing last summer. If the Government is ready and able 
to justify the use it makes of the powers it has been 
freely given, and if it applies those powers without dis- 
crimination and at every needed point, then the country 
will ask for more, not less, of this offensive spirit. 


Keystone of the Arch 


R EDEN has ended his work in the United States 

. and gone on to Canada. His aim has been, not 
to make a treaty, but to find the largest basis for agree- 
ment between British and American views on both the 
war and the peace. He has conferred, as no British 
Cabinet Minister has done before, with unofficial as well 
as Official opinion. He has talked with the President and 
his administrators ; with party leaders and with publicists; 
with Service spokesmen as well as civilians; and with 
the representatives of Russia and China in America. His 
visit may prove a turning point in Anglo-American 
relations, upon which so much now and in the future 
depends. | 

“If the Anglo-American part of the puzzle can 

fitted together, much of the rest will fall tnto its sg 
if it cannot the pieces will long remain a jumble.” These 
words were quoted in a recent issue of The Times from 
an article by Mr Herbert Feis in the current number of the 


American quarterly Foreign Affairs. Without the text of 
the article it is impossible to tell what was the immediate 
context of the argument. But whatever Mr Feis’s inten- 
tion, his words have a general application. They are true of 
every aspect of the task of world reconstruction, whether 
political or economic. That is why Mr Eden’s errand of 
exploration is so important. 

Bismarck predicted that the dominant political fact of 
the twentieth century would be that the American and 
British peoples speak the same language. The fact is cer- 
tainly dominant, but Bismarck misconceived its signifi- 
cance. The common language is not so much the cause 4s 
the symbol of the links between Britain and America. If 
the tie rested on language alone, it would indeed be 4 
strong one, though not strong enough to dominate world 
politics. But we have inherited so much else in common 
with the Americans of which our common tongue is only 
the vehicle. We have inherited an instinct for personal 
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liberty—perhaps the only peoples in the world who have 
freedom in the marrow of their bones are those who s 
English. We have inherited feelings of toleration and 
decency. We have inherited a whole array of the things 
that go to make up an outlook on life. Even this is not 
the whole story. In every sector of the globe, American 
and British interests—commercial, financial, strategic and 
moral—are mixed up together beyond the possibility of 
disentangling. To the extent that this was not so—or was 
not seen to be so—before, it is manifestly so in a world 
of air power and economic warfare. The interests are not 
always equal in kind or in magnitude—for example, 
America cannot keep attackers away from its own soil 
except with British aid, while Britain cannot defend itself 
at all against total assault except with American aid— 
but the interests of each are identical in direction. Neither 
can attain the objects of its high policy without the other. 
A war between them would not be an international war, a 
conflict between rival systems of power ; it would be an 
internecine civil war, and the end of any civilisation in the 
West. When the relationship between two nations is of 
this nature, and when those two nations are the most 
powerful in the world, it constitutes a political fact to 
which modern history has no parallel. Jointly, America 
and Britain can shape the world. Separately, they can only 
frustrate themselves. If America and Britain did not pos- 
sess a common tongue and a common spiritual inheritance, 
it would be necessary to invent them. 

These facts need re-Stating at this moment with all 
emphasis in each country alike, for in each country there 
is some tendency to overlook them. The need for Anglo- 
American co-operation is a platitude ; but a platitude, as 
Lord Baldwin once said, is a truth that has been forgotten. 
In England, for example, the source of distraction lies in 
the more extreme implications that some people read into 
the Anglo-Soviet Alliance. That Alliance is one of the 
main foundations on which hopes for a firmer peace must 
be laid. It was certainly not intended to be in any way 
directed against the fullest understanding between the 
British Commonwealth and the United States. It will 
not, in practice, work out as an obstacle to British- 
American collaboration—unless its more ardent devotees 
make it so. But that is exactly what they have recently 
been doing, some wittingly, others unwittingly. One of 
the leading and most influential advocates of an Anglo- 
Russian policy for Europe has recently written in terms 
that have suggested to the Americans (however mistakenly) 
that they are being warned off the grass. It would be as 
disastrous to imagine that Britain and Russia will, by 
themselves, be strong enough to impose their wishes on 
Europe as it would be to imagine that Europe is the only 
continent with which post-war policy need be concerned. 

Our Russian friends and allies are so accustomed to 
using blunt speech about Britain that they will forgive a 
little direct language in return. The major aim of British 
policy, during the war and after, is to remain on terms of 
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intimate collaboration both with Russia and America. If 
ever a choice is necessary between the two, it will be an 
irretrievable disaster for British diplomacy. But if that 
choice has to be made, it must not be supposed that the 
new Anglo-Soviet friendship, deep and sincere though it 
is, can take precedence over the ties of blood, speech, 
faith and interest that tie us to America. In this war, we 
rely on Russian aid for victory—and no words will ever 
discharge the debt of gratitude. But we have relied, over 
a longer period, on American aid for survival. We shall 
rely, after victory is won, on Russian co-operation to 
prevent another war. But if another war comes, we shall 
need American support to avoid defeat. Premier Stalin 
has entered into the alliance in a spirit of far-sighted 
realism, without any sentimental delusions. It is essential 
that we do the same. 

The distraction in America takes other forms. In part, 
it is a popular affection for China almost as strong as the 
British popular emotion towards Russia. In part, it is the 
twisting of the lion’s tail, chosen as the softer option by 
those Opposition politicians who do not quite dare to make 
an open attack on the foreign policy of the President. 
In part, it is merely the familiar irresponsibility of 
American public life, which prevents the best-intentioned 
publicists from appreciating the wider effects of their 
criticisms. But, whatever the cause, it is undeniable that 
there has been a tendency in recent months to forget that 
Britain is, on the record and by virtue of the facts, by a 
wide margin the principal ally of the United States, the 
only one that is fighting all its enemies, the one on 
which it must chiefly rely for assistance in carrying out 
its policies in war and peace. There is even a tendency 
among some sections of opinion which cannot possibly 
be represented as isolationist—among some of Mr 
Willkie’s friends, for example—to speak of the United 
Nations almost as if it were an alliance between America, 
China and Russia, to which Britain could gain entrance 


“only by repenting of its “imperialist ” sins. This view is 


not that of the majority. Perhaps it only has to be taken 
seriously to be repudiated by its authors. But too much 
talk of this nature, even if it is only quizzical in intention, 
assists the unthinking to forget the facts of life among 
the nations. 

There is no shadow of a suggestion in what has been 
written here that there should be anything exclusive about 
the British-American relationship. On the contrary every 
conceivable means must be taken to foster friendship and 
respect between Britain and Russia, between America and 
China. Let there be a cross-fertilisation of affection 
between every pair of the 30 United Nations. But 
let no one shut his eyes to the fact that there is, 
and can be, but one keystone of the arch which will hold 
the structure together once the immediate task is com- 
pleted, and that is the willingness of the United States 
and of the British Commonwealth to walk together in 
majesty and understanding. 
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Ways and Means 


W Pun the Prime Minister broadcast his Four Year - 


Plan, his purpose was twofold: first, to show 
that the pinot has a policy in the making ; and, 
secondly, to show that there is a broad basis of agreement 
among all parties on the objectives to be sought. The list 
of objectives he gave was intended to demonstrate that, 
about the main aims—social insurance, full employment, 
agriculture, national health, education, rebuilding and 
price stability—there need be no quarrel in principle. To 
state principles, however, is only the first stage of policy- 
making. Policy is*not made until ways and means have 
been worked out, until the agreed principles have been 
translated into practical and quantitative terms—on which 
agreement may not be so wide. How are these things to 
be done, and how much will they cost, in terms of real 
resources as well as of money? 


Obviously, Mr Churchill could not possibly have gone 
into these details. The important thing is that the details 
should be being worked out, so that their administrative, 
economic and financial implications should be known 
and related in a single programme. What evidence is 
there that this process of getting down to brass tacks—- 
defining principles, devising methods, and calculating 
costs—is going on in step? The three examples of 
social security, building and agriculture may be taken. 
The Beveridge Report, of course, was a practical 
and quantitative document. It set out ways and 
means in terms of both administration and _ cost. 
But the Government has so far committed itself 
neither to the principle of the prevention of want 


nor to the administrative reorganisation involved in a | 


Ministry of Social Security nor to the tentative scales of 
charges laid down in the Report. There is still no policy. 
For building, there is already a quantitative programme 
implied in the recent White Paper on the drafting of 
building labour. But, even apart from doubts about 
whether the scale of building envisaged is practicable in 
relation either to the demand for building or to the total 
supply of resources and finance for all purposes, includ- 
ing building, there is still no clear Government policy, 
either on principles or on methods. A year ago, Lord 
Reith did announce that the Government would study 
and concert the methods needed to achieve the objectives 
laid down in the Barlow Report, namely, the relief of 
congested urban areas and the de-centralisation of indus- 
tries and population. But the Scott and Uthwatt Reports, 
both of which were made to indicate the steps necessary 
to carry out this policy, are still in the pigeon-hole. If 
the building programme implied in the White Paper is 
prepared without Government decisions on the planning 
powers and compensation methods recommended by 
these three reports, it will be executed in the same 
unplanned and unsatisfactory way as building was after 
the last war. Local authorities, who are being urged to 
prepare their housing schemes, will have no alternative 
to the “~ ee = resistance ; and another and more 
grievous Barlow Report on ested and depres 
will be needed twenty pce a « hie <a 
The third example of the need for precision, and, in 
some ways, the most important one, is agriculture. In 
his broadcast, Mr Churchill spoke of the need to maintain 
both the expansion and improvement of farming and a 
reasonable level of prices ; and he gav 


: ; e the warnin 
this double policy would involve “ substantial oem 


on the state. It is important that the nation sh 

given some idea of the order of magnitude of hed 
contemplated. About the broad objectives of any agri- 
cultural policy, there is a surprisingly wide measure of 
agreement. Most recent statements on agriculture 
whether from impartial sources, like the recent peers’ 
memorandum, or from organised farmers, lixe the interim 
report of the National Farmers’ Union, have shown this 
They concentrate on the double goal of prosperous farm- 


‘ng and an efficient and reasonably cheap supply of food 
= consumers. on the need to preserve 
farmers in the future from the fluctuations in prices and 
in the size of their markets that proved so disastrous in 
the past. In general terms, their recommendations add up 
to the policy which has often been stated, in somewhat 
plainer terms, by The Economist—increased wages for 
agricultural workers, stable prices and assured markets 
for agricultural produce, and adequate returns to enable 
farmers to maintain their capital. These are the agreed 
principles, but the crucial questions are how are the 
principles to be applied, and how much are they to cost? 
This is where controversy creeps in. 

The Prime Minister made two points of great 
importance in his broadcast. First, this country has to 
purchase a large proportion of its food and raw materials 
overseas. Secondly, Britain has grown great on cheap 
and abundant food. He might have added a third ; that, | 
in the future as in the past, the prosperity of industrial 
Britain, and its standard of living—symbolised in the 
Prime Minister’s speech by his references to milk for 
babies and to “ modern methods of locomotion and the 
modern amusements of the cinema and the wireless, to 
which will soon be added television ””—will continue to 
depend on cheap food and raw materials. Because this 
country is comparatively wealthy, it is possible to con- 
template charges, over and above the cost of obtaining 
its food freely and impartially from all world sources, in 
order to maintain a prosperous and efficient agriculture 
of limited size. But the charge envisaged must be worked 
out and made known and the size set in precise quantita- 
tive terms. The heresies of Mr Hudson, who once implied 
in a speech that the more the people of this country pay 
for their food, the better off they will be, must not slip 
into the drafting of policy behind a cloud of good 
intentions. 

What is needed first of all is a clear understanding 
by both the farmers and the Government that it is not 
possible to secure higher incomes for all the participants 
in the agricultural industry, and at the same time to 
increase the numbers engaged and the volume of pro- 
duction, without imposing’a charge upon the public, in 
the shape of higher taxes or higher prices, which it will 
be neither willing nor able to bear. Agriculture can, and 
will, be subsidised for social and political reasons ; but 
it can only be subsidised to a limited extent. No doubt, 
the advance made in technical efficiency during the wal, 
under the pressure of shortage of manpower, may make a 
little larger the size of the farming industry that can 
stand on its own feet—the size of the output, that is, 
obviously not of employment ; but it does not materially 
alter the nature of the problem. Economically, the 
question is not simply one of comparison between the 
efficiency of resources used in farming in this country 
and the efficiency of resources used in farming elsewhere ; 
it is a question of the relative efficiency of resources used 
in agriculture or in industry in this country. The need 
after the war, when overseas income from investment 
and other services will be smaller, will be to concentrate 
even more than hitherto on the pursuits which can be 
done most profitably and most productively in this 
country; and these pursuits are still overwhelmingly 
industrial and commercial. The remarkable productivity 
of British war industry, referred to by Mr Churchill, has 
provided yet another and unchallengeable proof of this. 
If Britain had adopted a deliberate policy of restriction 
and autarky before the war, in order to maintain a large 
domestic agriculture, the war would have been lost three 
years ago, because so much of the which has 
produced the aircraft, the weapons, the shot and the shell 
that saved the day would instead have been engaged 
wastefully in the countryside. 

Let it then be accepted that the policy of guaranteed 


prices, markets and wages has come to stay in British 
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agriculture. But, at the same time, let it be known what 
the limits of this policy are to be. There must be limits, 
and they must be close ones. The programme which 
the farming industry has from time to time indicated 
might have cost this country something like £200 millions 
a year in subsidies, the remission of taxation, prices 
above world level, minimum wages and guaranteed 
markets had it been applied before the war. Is a pro- 
gramme involving a cost of this order, or higher, en- 
visaged for the post-war period? The public is entitled 
to know the answer to certain questions. How large is 
the “ substantial charge” to be? How is it to be raised, 
by taxes which are known and above board or by duties 


The Middle East—lll 





The 


OW that the tides of war have, for the time at any 

rate, receded from the Middle East, the people of 
that wide region are beginning to ask what is going to 
come out of the struggle in which they have all been 
more or less involved. Few of them are in a position 
to decide single-handed their own part in the shape of 
things to come. They are looking to the Great Powers 
for some indication of their policy. The starting point 
must, of course, be the situation created by the war 
itself. And here the need has clearly been demonstrated 
for the regional organisation of the Middle East for 
defence, economic development and social policy. 

The war has also shown that no such outcome is likely 
unless the Great Powers lend a hand. Britain has least 
chance of escaping responsibility. It has direct responsi- 
bility for Palestine and for Transjordania ; it is linked 
by treaty with Egypt, Iraq, Persia and Turkey ; and, by 
its behaviour during this war, it has earned a big capital 
of goodwill. It has protected Egypt without involving it 
in the war. It has not used the Rashid Galieni revoit to 
extort political concessions—on the contrary, the armis- 
tice with Iraq was a model of restraint. With Turkey 
especially, Britain’s relations are more cordial than they 
have ever been. At the same time, ev ing that goes 
wrong in the Middle East will automatically be laid at 
Great Britain’s door. It is very easy to dissipate reserves 
of goodwill. 

What can be done? Ideally, of course, the solution 
would be a political federation and economic union of the 
whole Middle East. But this is probably not practical 
politics at the present day. There exists very little sense 
of a common purpose, for the pan-Arab movement is a 
strong factor only among those Arabs who have not yet 
attained political independence. It stands not so much for 
the union of Arabs among themselves as for the co- 
operation of Arabs against the outside world. Even in 
this negative sense, pan-Arabism means nothing to either 
Turkey or Persia. The leadership of any Middle Eastern 
federation is an insoluble problem. The Turks, the Per- 
sians and the tians might claim it, each on the 
grounds that they are heirs of great empires, or Turkey, 
and to a lesser extent Egypt, on the grounds that they 
are developing into powerful modern states. Family 
difficulties complicate the position of Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia. Ibn Saud established his kingdom by driving 
out the Husseini family, who now rule. in Iraq and 
Transjordania. There are many unsettled disputes— 
whether Transjordania or Saudi Arabia should control 
the port of Akaba ; the boundary question between Iraq 
and Persia in the Shatt-el-Arab ; the settled but perhaps 
still uneasy problem of the Mosul oilfields ; and, worst 
of all, the problem of Palestine. The Middle East is rather 
like the Balkans, where an overwhelming need for political 
and economic union has always been frustrated by fron- 
“er quarrels, minority problems, and religious differences. 

Positive beginning must be made, and British 
fesponsibility is strong. A start might be made by 
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and other means which are indirect and do not appear in 
the national accounting? How is it to be spent, by main- 
taining earnings in an efficient and prosperous industry ol 
limited size or by maintaining a swollen army of earners 
at a lower and unsatisfactory level? Is it fully realised that 
the better Britain envisaged in all plans for social security, 
public health, child and maternity welfare, is entirely 
dependent on the provision of an adequate supply of cheap 
and nutritive foodstuffs? If the right answers can be 
given to these questions, in precise terms, then the three- 
fold process of policy-making—the statement of needs, 
the preparation of methods and the calculation of costs— 
will have been carried through in agriculture at least. 


Federal Solution 


restoring the unity of Syria, not the French Syria of 
recent years, but the Syria of history, which includes 
Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordania. The set- 
ting up of such a union would not frustrate the larger 
purpose of Middle Eastern federation, but could be a 
stepping stone towards it. At the same time, it might 
perhaps help to adjust the wellnigh insoluble problem 
of the Jews in Palestine. Not much news comes out of 
Palestine these days, but there is reason to fear that under 
cover of the war the extremists on both sides have been 
growing more intransigent. The Arab extremists want 
Palestine as an Arab state, the Jewish extremists, backed 
by influential Zionist circles in America, want a Jewish 
state. Neither solution is possible without the extermina- 
tion of the minority that loses. The views might be con- 
sidered of the distinguished Hebrew scholar, Dr Magnes, 
Chancellor of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, the 
central figure of a group of Jewish and Arab moderates 
and himself an outstanding spokesman of the moderate 
cause. Dr Magnes urges the setting up of a federation 
of Syria, in which Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and a 
bi-national Palestine would be the constituent states. The 
core of this is obviously the acceptance for Palestine 
of a bi-national—or one might almost say Swiss— 
constitution. 

Such a scheme turns upon the problem of immigration. 
The Jews, even the moderates, are not ready to accept 
a complete prohibition on further immigration. Dr 
Magnes suggests that a degree of Jewish immigration 
could be combined with the preservation of the Arabs’ 
majority position by the setting up of the larger “ Syrian ” 
federation in which Arabs would be assured a permanent 
majority. In 1936 an offer was made to continue the im- 
migration of Jews, but to control it to 40 per cent of 
the total population. When the plan was made, the Jewish 
population numbered four hundred thousand. It was esti- 
mated that by 1946 the Jewish population could be twice 
the original figure without jeopardising Arab predomi- 
nance. It is especially important that the British Govern- 
ment should make some statement on its immigration 
policy. Uncertainty whether in fact it intends to abide 
by the 1939 White Paper has given rise to extravagant 
hopes and extravagant fears on both sides. 

Another possible step towards Middle Eastern federa- 
tion would be the strengthening of the Saadabad Pact 
between Turkey, Iraq, Persia and Afghanistan, which was 
automatically renewed for another five years at the 
beginning of this year. At present, it is an innocuous non- 
aggression document and is incomplete. With the addition 
of Egypt, Saudi Arabia and a new Syrian federation, it 
might become a regional security grouping within a 
larger world system. , 

One of the difficulties the Great Powers must face in 
proposing constructive policies is strong suspicion of their 
motives. Each Middle Eastern state is jealous of its inde- 
pendence. The cry of imperialism may easily be raised. 
The most hopeful way of meeting such suspicions would 
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be for the United Nations to plan their help in such 
a way that its economic and social advantages can be 


clearly demonstrated. It is impossible to divorce 
political schemes of reconstruction from plans for 
economic help. In the Middle Eastern Supply 


Centre, the British and the Americans have an instru- 
ment for encouraging the development of the Middle 
East. Projects for irrigation, flood control and electrifica- 
tion could be expanded; many suitable areas actually 
cross national frontiers, and the establishment of mixed 
national boards to control them would be a step towards 
the federal ideal. 

The MESC has given help to the development of 
transport, though on the whole this has been in the 
hands of the military authorities. Its experience could be 
uged for wider schemes after the war. The advancement 
of technical education in all these countries by the setting 
up of technical institutes, research centres and model 
farms would begin to diminish the lack of balance 
between the economic and social status of the various 
communities. At present, the young men who receive 
education tend to become either professional politicians 
or lawyers, with nationalism as their stock-in-trade. A 
new class of young man, trained constructively to play a 
part in building up the prosperity of the Middle East, 
would have a wider political outlook. 

For the financing of the different schemes, a variety 
of methods is possible. Two might be adopted without 
great delay. One of the great difficulties of coping with 
the problem of hoarding, shortage and inflation in the 
Middle East at the moment is the excess of purchasing 


NOTES 


The Mareth Victory 


General Montgomery’s victory on the Mareth line 
was due to a brilliant outflanking operation. The difficulties 
of terrain and communications overcome in the sweep to El 
Hamma serve to stress the exceptional character of this feat 
of arms. While the Eighth Army was still probing the 
Mareth line in the frontal attack at Wadi Zigzaou, Rommel 
was probably still sceptical about his opponent’s chances 
to get at his El Hamma flank. German sources claimed that 
the British outflanking move had collapsed with heavy 
losses, and it is true that the first attack at El Hamma led to 
no conclusive results. But while Rommel was busily en- 
gaged in re-establishing his positions in front of Mareth, 
General Montgomery managed to reinforce his column at 
El Hamma and provide it with sufficient punch to succeed. 
Rommel had to abandon the Mareth line as suddenly as 
he had previously had to leave his positions at E] Alamein. 
Some military experts were still debating how long he would 
be able to keep the Gabes gap, when the Eighth Army had 
already by-passed that gap and occupied Gabes and Oudref, 
on the road to Sfax. This phase of the fighting ended 
earlier than was expected. The next phase depended largely 
on the timing of the complementary moves of the Ameri- 
cans. The net in which the Axis forces had been caught 
had still a hole at the northern end. The Americans had 
not yet forced the distance from Maknassy to the coast. 
Rommel’s aim was to escape through it before the Americans 
and the British could join hands in the south, and he was 
therefore more likely to try to by-pass the Americans at 
Maknassy than to strike at them, especially as he was already 
in danger of being shut in further to the north, by a new 
American advance from the Kairouan sector. The feature 
of the campaign so far has been the intense activity of the 
air forces in close co-operation with the attacking land 
armies. The coastal road to Sfax, crammed with retreating 
enemy columns, has provided a most sensiti¢e target for 
all the technical resources of offensive bombing, and the 
reported naval bombardment of Gabes has turned the fight- 


OF 


ing into something like a combined operation. On the 
northernmost tip of the front—the scene where the last 
round will take place—the First Army has recorded a 


notable success by the recapture of Sejenane and an advance 
towards Mateur. 
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power. This excess presses on the price level and is 
dissipated in building projects, the purchase of jewels or, 
as an Arab farmer was heard to say, ° in the buying of 
more animals and wives.” If it were possible in the very 
near future to float an international loan for long-term 
development schemes in the Middle East, to be carried 
out under the direction of the MESC, much of this 
purchasing power could be mopped up and a solid 
foundation laid for the MESC’s future activities. The 
other possibility lies in the fact that although the oil of 
Iraq and Persia is controlled by their Governments, it 
belongs to English, Dutch and American companies. By 
mutual agreement, it might be possible to plough back 
a certain proportion of the oil revenues into the Middle 
East for joint projects to raise the level both of prosperity 
and of education. 

All these schemes, political and economic, depend upon 
the energy and influence of the Great Powers, and par- 
ticularly of Britain. It is important that the British should 
have an administrative machine in London capable of 
providing the necessary drive. The work of the Minister 
of State at Cairo and the MESC at present tends to be 
confused at the London end by the diffusion of their — 
sphere of action between several Government Depart- 
ments. If the MESC and the conception of regional 
control and development are to survive the war, two 
things are necessary: long-term policy-making by the 
United Nations in which Britain must give a lead ; and 
an administrative organisation well integrated and 
flexible enough to meet the demands which long-term 
planning will make. 


THE WEEK 


Saving Ships 


All official spokesmen are agreed that the Achilles heel 
of the war effort is the war under water ; but they speak 
with two voices about its progress. The Minister of Agri- 
culture says that the shipping position is worse now than 
it has ever been. The Service Ministers, including the 
Minister for Defence, speak more encouragingly of the large 
and mounting excess of new building over losses, and of the 
growing successes of attacks on U-boats. The point is, of 
course, that these Ministers are talking about two different 
things. It is true that shipbuilding is going ahead astonish- 
ingly in the United States, and that U-boat sinkings are 
steadily on the increase. But it is also true that, judged by 
the crucial test, the rate of arrival and delivery, the bottle- 
neck is narrower than ever, if only because of the greater 
shipping needs of this stage of the war. The bottleneck can 
only be split apart by mastering the U-boats. A newly 
aggressive policy is being pursued ; escort vessels are at last 
coming forward in larger-numbers from both sides of the 
Atlantic ; and there is improved Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion. But, meanwhile, the bottleneck can be eased by 
economising shipping space still further. In the main, 
wastage is indirect. The direct wastage of shipping due to 
bad organisation or to bétises like the importation of high- 
powered cars or cement into this country has greatly 
diminished. Indirect wastage due to faulty agricultural and 
food policy has also diminished, but not yet by enough. 
Even last year the structure of prices and pro 
duction sponsored by the Ministry of Agriculture 
still did not take fully into account the fact that, 
in terms of calories, it is ten to twenty times better © 
grow food for human use than to grow fodder to maintain 
livestock herds. An increase under crops of some five to six 
million acres has been mainly used to feed animals, includ- 
ing the feeding of barley to cattle. One estimate, of a some- 
what speculative kind, has put the indirect wastage of ship- 
ping space because of an ill-balanced agricultural policy 
nine million tons in 1940, six million tons in 1941, and three 
million tons in 1942. On this basis, the remaining room for 
improvement is plain. The Ministry of Food has done better 
than the Ministry of Agriculture. It has erred in the past 
not so much in balance or direction as in speed. Most 
rations, in the early stages of the war, were introduced [00 
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tardily. Recently, its programme has been well rounded and 
effective—except for bread. Here the alternative policies 
of raising the ratio of extraction from grain, of adulterating 
wheat flour with other substances, and of rationing, 
staved too long under consideration. The first has been 
done. The second has been started on a small scale. The 
third is still being toyed with. If bread rationing, or a more 
drastic use of the alternatives, could effect a saving of 10 per 
cent at the moment, when saving shipping space is more 
urgent than it has ever been, it would be a major contribu- 
tion to victory. 


Big Numbers * 


The billion—American-style, a thousand millions— 
has become a mere unit in wartime financial statistics, Totai 
supply expenditure in- the financial year 1942-43 which 
ended on Wednesday was just over £5} billion; total 
ordinary expenditure (including interest and management 
of debt) was over £5) billion ; and total ordinary revenue 
was over £23 billion. (The figures are given in full on 
page 445.) The most remarkable feature of the latest return 
is the size of revenue. Astronomical expenditure is taken 
for granted nowadays. The days before the last war when 
the total budget was still less than a scant £200 million 
now only seem a far cry; they have been forgotten. The 
present rate of expenditure of £15} million every day is 
the measure of a total national effort in a total war. It will 
not diminish until the war is over, and will very likely 
increase slightly. Moreover, postwar budgets, which will 
measure the modern responsibilities of the state for the 
peacetime common weal as well as for defence, will be very 
much nearer £2 billion than £1 billion—compared with 
just over three-quarters of a billion in 1929-30. The level 
of state expenditure rises steadily from war to war (before 
the Boer War it was about £100 million) with the extension 
of Government functions and the expansion of the national 
income : it was nearly doubled between the ’nineties and 
just before the last war ; between then and just before this 
war it was quadrupled; after this war it will probably 
be double again. But, even in the presence of these formid- 
able historical forces, a total ordinary revenue of over £23 
billion from taxation and other receipts (excluding the 
Canadian Government’s contribution of £225 million) is 
a Staggering fact. It represents £54 per head of the popula- 
tion, man, woman and child. Income tax alone represents 
more than. £20 per head ; it has passed the billion mark, 
compared with just under a quarter of a billion in 1929-30, 
just on a third of a billion in 1938-39, just over half a 
billion in 1940-41—and .044 of a billion in 1913-14. It is a 
striking achievement to have met half this vast expenditure 
out of revenue ; and, although he has obtained a Io per 
cent increase over the estimated yield from Customs and 
Excise in 1942-43, the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
think twice before hz squeezes the consumer, in this indirect 
and regressive fashion, still further in 1943-44—though 
the deficit in 1942-43 was over £2} billion and the National 
Debt stands at more than £163 billion, compared with £8 
billion before the war and .65 of a billion before the last 
war, 

* * * 
Distribution Debate - 


In a letter to The Times, on March 24th, Mr Samuel 
Courtauld opened a discussion about the need for securing 
greater efficiency in the distribution of goods as a means of 
bringing down costs to the consumer. Hitherto attention has 
been focused mainly on manufacturing costs, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, on an average, something like half the 
ptice paid by consumers is absorbed in the process of 
distribution. Mr Alan J. Sainsbury finds the explanation of 
the high level of distribution costs mainly in the expansion 
of employment in distribution, and in the more elaborate 
Services demanded by the public ; but he draws attention to 
the marked difference in turnover per person employed by 
the retail trader in the main shopping centres on the one 
hand, and in the “back street” on the other. Professor 
Hermann Levy and Mrs Joan Robinson are, understand- 
ably, not satisfied with this simple explanation. High distri- 
perm margins in many retail trades, says Professor Levy, 

ave been the result of agreements between industrial com- 

€s and. their respective trade organisations on the one 

€, and retail trade associations on the other. Mrs Joan 
on rightly poses the question: 

Is it not rather the case that high distributive margins 

Caused by the decline in competition and the growing prac- 


sid 
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tice of price-fixing attracted an unnecessary number of people 
to the job of selling? 
In her view, high prices are not so much the consequences 
of higher costs, but the rise in costs 1s the consequence of 
high prices. 


Free Choice 


The need for greater efficiency does not stop at the manu- 
facturing end. It is equally urgent in the transit of. goods 
from producer to consumer. The way out is surely, in part 
at least, by eradicating the evil of price-fixing in all its 
forms, and by increased efficiency in distributive methods. 
There was progress in the technique of retail distribution 
before the war. The multiple stores, for example, showed 
what could be achieved by large-scale organisation of .manu- 
facture and distribution from the retail end. At the same 
time, the need for reducing distribution costs should not 
be used as an excuse for squeezing the independent retailer 
out of business by unfair means. The consumer is entitled 
to buy where and from whom he pleases, and. convenience 
or habit will guide his steps, aa well as economics. As Mr 
P. G. Arthur, of West End Stores, has pointed out in The 
Times, the “ back street” trader is the housewife’s larder. 
The important point is that his choice should be genuinely 
free, and not rigged by organised interests. The independent 
retailer will still have an important part to play in catering 
for special demands, and any discrimination against him by 
political or other pressure would be intolerable. It is unfortu- 
nate, as the Leeds and District Chamber of Trade has 
argued, that some of the smaller multiple firms should seem 
to be abusing the licensing procedure under the Location of 
Retail Business Order by purchasing independent retail 
businesses on first-class sites at prices which are at present 
attractive to the occupier. The effect of this, says the 
Chamber, is that after the war the multiple firms con- 
cerned will be strongly established on excellent sites, and 
the independent retailer, who has suffered most from the 
war, will be penalised. 


* 


* * x 


Second Round 


Having failed to defeat Mr Bevin’s ‘Catering Bill by 
frontal attack, the critics, led by Sir Douglas Hacking, 
resorted to tactics of attrition and obstruction. Some 200 
amendments to the Bill were tabled and four whole 
sitting days were timetabled for the Committee stage. Mr. 
Maxten pertinently asked the Prime Minister whether 
it was really in the national interest to spend so much 
House of Commons time on the Bill. The Conservative 
amendments were mainly directed at limiting the Minister 
of Labour’s powers, restricting the functions of the Cater- 
ing Wages Commission and changing its composition. In- 
stead of appointing Members who were not directly con- 
nected with catering, it was suggested that four representa- 
tives of both sides of the industry should serve on the 
Commission. Another amendment urged the deletion of the 
provisions empowering the Wages Boards to deal with mat- 
ters affecting the “ efficiency and development” of the in- 
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dustry. Another. wanted to substitute the word “ comfort ” 
for “ welfare ”—an example of quibbling. On the first sit- 
ting day, after five hours’ debate, only the first clause of the 
Bill had been carried—without a division—and only three 
amendments were considered. The first, raised by Mr 
Loftus, for the exclusion of family businesses from the 
scope of the Bill, was defeated by 214 votes to 70, the 
opposition having thus dro in strength by 46 from the 
vote on the second reading. ®y the second day clause 6 had 
been reached—after a lengthy debate on the pros and cons 
of tipping. The Minister pointed out that one of the Com- 
mission’s functions was to deal with tipping. Mr Bevin, 
throughout the debates, was imperturbable. He denied that 
there was any question of “sweating” in the trade, but 
repeated what he had said in the earlier debate about the 
desirability, from the point of view of postwar employ- 
ment, of regulating catering workers’ wages, hours and con- 
ditions. Once the Bill has been piloted through the House— 
and, on Thursday, the critics, realising that the Govern- 
ment could not be deterred, and would not be content to 
be obstructed for much longer, very wisely and sensibly 
made it plain that they were tiring of their Horatius réle— 
the Minister may be able to give his full attention to a matter 
which has been exercising many minds and has been given a 
good deal of prominence in Parliament—the position of 
industrial catering staffs. The National Joint Industrial 
Council of the Industrial Catering Trade has repeatedly 
asked for the application of the Essential Work Order to 
all works canteens: at present, anomalously, those run by 
outside caterers are not scheduled and there have been 
many complaints of staffing difficulties. Mr Bevin has so 
far been unwilling to apply the Essential Work Order, for 
no very convincing reason, until the general catering prob- 
lem has been settled. 


* * * 


Africa and Carlton Gardens 


The reorganisation of the North African administration 
seems to be in full swing, and the direction it has taken 
has so far been altogether satisfactory. The transfer of M. 
Bergeret from the post of Secretary-General to a purely 
military post at Dakar, and the dismissal of M. Rigaud, have 
been followed by an overhaul in the lower ranks. The 
principle officially adopted has been to reinstal in administra- 
tive posts those Frenchmen who were “ purged” by Vichy 
on account of their political “disloyalty” or racial origin. 
At the same time, the municipal bodies elected in 1940, and 
disbanded afterwards, have been called back to life, though 
M. Peyrouton’s letter to the prefects has revealed to what an 
extent the position still remains abnormal. He has appealed 
to the prefects to “forget the circumstances which had 
caused the suspension of the elected municipalities,” and 
asked them to give the necessary authority to the revived 
councils. General de Gaulle’s statements are no longer 
ignored by the North African press and radio. The impres- 
sion is that General Giraud is conscientiously clearing the 
ground for French unity. The contribution of General de 
Gaulle’s headquarters towards the same goal is less clear. 
True, General de Gaulle himself has announced his -im- 
minent departure to North Africa, and General Catroux, his 
emissary, has arrived in Algiers for preparatory conversa- 
tions. But the latest reports again speak of a postponement of 
the meeting between the Generals for several weeks. More 
important, the claim to exclusive leadership has not been 
given up by Carlton Gardens, and it is being supported bya 
curious kind of a plebiscite carried out as if on behalf of 
the French people by General de Gaulle’s entourage. Tie 
unfortunate formula of M. Philip, that the “French people 
has already chosen its leader,” is being repeated over and 
over again. Last week the French trade unionist, M. Guigui 
recently escaped from France, assured the press that “the 


French Republic will organise itself around General de 


Gaulle and the National Committee.” This sounds some- 
what strange coming, as it does, from Socialists and trade 
unionists, who ought perhaps to realise that a republic or 
a constitutional monarchy cannot possibly “organise itself 
around” one exclusive leader, no matter how great his 
military and political merits. 


x * * 


The Best Organised 


Last week-end, Mr Bevin lifted another 
veil over the mobilisation of Britain’s eudipewer end to Bom 
power. He stated that nearly three-quarters. of a million 
men and women of pensionable age were at work. Most of 
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them presumably have either continued in their former 
penne me or taken the place of those who have been called 
up to the services or war work. Thus, the figure is of 
greater interest in a Beveridge context than in a war effort 
one. Since the total number of men and women of pension- 
able age is about 4,500,000, it means that some 17 per cent 
have opted to work rather than live on their old age pensions, 
This, of course, may merely reflect the contrast between 
wages and pensions in wartime conditions. It does not 
follow that pensioners will be willing to continue in work in 
order to achieve an ultimately higher pension at a time when 
there will be less demand for their services, and when the 
initial rate of pension will be higher than at present. The 
other manpower figure given by Mr Bevin referred to single 
women of calling-up age. Ninety out of every hundred, he 
said, were on munitions, in the Services, or doing work 
of national importance. Obviously, the significance of this 
depends on how widely he intends the phrase “ national im- 
portance ” to be read. If, as is probable, he gave it the same 
meaning as his officials do in the -up of women— 
which is a pretty wide meaning—one is tempted to ask 
where is the missing tenth? Part of it will be physically 
unfit; another section will be unmarried mothers; some 
presumably have had their calling-up deferred on hardship 
grounds ; but have some escaped the net altogether? Never- 
theless, this criticism does not alter the fact that Mr Bevin 
can be justly proud of the mobilisation of Britain’s man- 
power, which he described as the best organised in the 
world. Is it not, then, time that a complete picture, even if 
the details are left out, of the distribution of Britain’s man- 
power was given to the world? . 


x x * 


Northern Ireland Politics 


The present Unionist Government in Northern Ireland 
has been in office continuously since the partition of 1921. 
This continuity of Unionist administration is not surprising. 
The Nationalist party is opposed to the whole conception of 
a separate government in Northern Ireland, and for the 
most part Nationalist members of the Ulster Parliament 
abstain from attendance or from. any active part in Parlia- 
mentary proceedings. The number of Labour members is 
only three, and they are sharply divided among themselves. 
But not only has there been a Unionist administration for 
nearly 22 years, there has also been a minimum of change 
in the personnel of the Government during this period, 
other than that occasioned by death or ill-health. It is not 
altogether surprising, therefore, that there should have 
grown up within the Unionist party itself a demand for the 
reconstitution of the administration on a wider and more 
popular basis. The experience of the Government at by- 
elections since the war started has been distinctly unfavour- 
able. Two Unionist seats in the Ulster Parliament have been 
lost by the Government in the only two by-elections that 
have occurred—one to an Independent Unionist and the 
other to Labour. Two recent by-elections for the Imperial 
Parliament resulted in one seat being lost to Labour. These 
election reverses have alarmed sections of the Unionist party. 
Moreover, the action of the Government in carrying out a 
measure of reform in the Belfast Corporation has increased 
its unpopularity in certain quarters. In addition, there is a 
genuine feeling that on account of the age of several of its 
members, it would be wise to introduce fresh blood into 
the Cabinet. The weakness of the movement for reorganisa- 
tion within the Government is that it rests upon no particu- 
lar movement of opinion in the country as a whole. 


* 


There is the further circumstance that in wartime the 
real power of the Northern Ireland Government has been 
considerably curtailed. A large number of matters for which 
the Government is technically responsible under the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act are, in fact, being carried out under 
Defence Regulations, for which Ministers at Westminster 
are responsible. It is increasingly apparent, however, that if 
a separate Government is to continue in Northern Ireland 
after the war as an effective administrative machine, then 
there are a large body of problems which will require 
vigorous and constructive handling directly the Government 
of Northern Ireland is once again responsible for its own 
destinies. In wartime, a policy of acquiescence in whatever 
steps are considered necessary by the Imperial Government 
in the interests of the war effort is the only policy that 4 
Unionist Government in Ulster can pursue. In the task of 
rebuilding the economic life of Ulster after the war, however, 
it will be necessary to provide definite leadership in Northern 
Ireland itself. The only alternative is government from 
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Whitehall—in fact, if not in constitutional form. Meanwhile 
Unionist back-benchers in the Ulster Parliament have been 
responsible for two private party meetings at which, it 
appears, proposals for the reconstitution of the Govern- 
ment have been canvassed. 


x x * 


The State of Denmark 


The general election held in Denmark on March 23rd 
became a demonstration in favour of patriotic unity and 
passive resistance. The National Coalition Government 
secured 140 seats, and the loyal opposition, the Dansk 
Samling, three seats, out of a total of 148. The Danish Nazi 
Party, led by Fritz Clausen, held its three seats, and raised 
its poll by 12,000 votes; the semi-Nazi Farmers’ Party lost 
one seat and 26,000 votes, and now sends only two repre- 
sentatives to the Rigsdag. These results were achieved in a 
record poll of 90 per cent of the electorate. Within the 
Government, the Social Democrats gained two seats and the 
Conservatives five seats. The German interpretation is that 
a vote of confidence has been given in the course of col- 
laboration which Hr. Scavenius is alleged to be pursuing ; 
and that the holding of freely democratic elections within 
Nazi Europe shows that the New Order is no straitjacket. 
But all reports from Denmark suggest that the election was, 
in fact, viewed—by nearly the whole of the electorate—as a 
demonstration in favour of national independence and demo- 
cratic procedure. Fritz Clausen and the threatened advent of 
a Reich Commissioner were met by an emphatic “No,” 
despite a hectic election campaign and some: attempt to 
juggle with results by purchasing votes. The public hung 
out the Danish national flag, and celebrated the results as 
some eye-witnesses have pointed out, “as if the war was 
over.” Actually, the Danes no doubt realise that, however 
much Dr. Goebbels may try to put a good face on the 
election results, there is certain to be a simultaneous attempt 
to put the screw on. The establishment of a Ministerial De- 
partment to watch the interest of the German minority, on 
the pretence that they are inadequately protected through 
normal democratic procedure, is a threat to undermine 
parliamentary government. Neither Denmark nor the Allies 
must be deluded by the superficial tolerance with which 
Hitler has so far treated the Danes into forgetting that the 
nation is as completely in the Nazi grip as Poland, Norway 
or Greece. Passive resistance and sabotage, moral dissocia- 
tion from the New Order have been growing. It is not the 
fault of the Danes that in their country the wolf has worn 
sheep’s clothing. The Danes who last week voted against 
Hitler displayed an enduring confidence in their values and 
institutions, There is nothing rotten in the state of Denmark. 


x 7 x 


Daventry Calling 


_ Sir Richard Acland is persevering and persistent in 
his attempts to win back the vote for the vast number of 
electors who have been disfranchised by the war. This week 
it was Daventry’s turn for a writ to elect a new Member— 
to take the place of the late Speaker—and Sir Richard 
formally opposed the motion. Again, he was easily defeated, 
but there were signs that the force of his, and his sup- 
porters’, arguments and his determination are beginning 
to have some effect. Arguing the case of the general by the 
particular, in order to keep within the Speaker’s ruling, Mr 
Cocks pointed out that Daventry had suffered from its 
proportion of the people who are estimated to have 
left their constituencies since the war began; that there 
are in Daventry a large number of young men and women 
who have reached the age of 21 since 1939, but have no 
votes ; that there may be in Daventry pilots who saved 
the country—and Parliament—in the Battle of Britain, but 
who cannot vote for Parliament ; and that the people of 
Daventry realise that the House of Commons is old and 
stale. Mr Churchill’s reply was not very encouraging. But 
he did say that the Government is considering actively 
whether eligible persons can be enabled to vote at by- 
elections, that it is the Government’s wish that they should 
be enabled to do so, and that a statement may be made 
before Easter. He warned the House, however, that at pre- 
sent “the prognosis is adverse,” and it is not likely that 
any reform will be made at present. But Sir Richard’s per- 
sistence will at least have prevented the case for new elec- 
toral registers in constituencies holding by-elections from 


os by default. The fact that any solution will necessarily — 


imperfect should not prevent the search for some im- 
Provisation which, at the least, would be preferable to the 
Present intolerable state of affairs. 
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Export Merchants’ Policy 


The National General Export Merchants’ Group, 
formed at the request of the Board of Trade in 1940 to 
assist in the export drive that was then necessary to secure 
foreign exchanges, has submitted to the Government a report 
on post-war trade policy. The report is confined ro principles 
and contains nothing that is new; its interest lies in the 
emphasis the Export Merchants’Group places upon the con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled if overseas trade is to prosper. 
Not unnaturally, the first concern of the Group is to stress 
the importance of the merchant in Britain’s export trade. 
Before the war, some two-thirds of all the exports from this 
country were handled by merchants. On the ground that the 
distribution of commodities requires qualities distinct from 
those needed for production, and, in general, can be carried 
out more efficiently and cheaply by specialists, it criticises 
the present tendency of many manufacturing industries to 
establish their own export organisations. Merchants cannot 
claim the overseas distribution of goods as a preserve. They 
will have an important part to play in the future, especially 
in handling the output of small firms ; but direct selling, by 
individual firms or by groups of firms, should not be dis- 
couraged. The other main recommendations include the 
stabilisation of exchange rates, buttressed by exchange con- 
trol ; multilateral, as opposed to bilateral clearing; that 
every country should keep its exports of goods and services 
to the world in equilibrium with its imports from the 
world, placing upon each nation the onus of taking payment 
in imports for its exports; that trade barriers should be 
reduced, but each country should be free to make its own 
tariff reductions “when and as it thinks best ”—to en- 
courage imports and tariff reductions, overseas credits would 
be allowed to lapse after a period of years; that measures 
should be taken to ensure greater stability in the prices of 
primary products in terms of those of manufactures ; lastly, 
the Group, though claiming advantages for combines and 
international cartels, suggests that they “ should come under 
some definite form of legislation, having for its object the 
protection of the consumer.” Many of the principles laid 
down are unexceptionable. But they require considerable 
clarification. Does the Group believe in the _ indefinite 
maintenance of complete exchange control? Does it really 
expect to secure substantial reductions in trade barriers by 
the piecemeal methods it suggests? How does it propose 
the production, export and import of primary products 
should be regulated and by whom? 


* * * 


New Brooms 


Events have been moving rapidly in the affairs of 
British Overseas Airways. On March 19th, four out of five 
members of the Corporation, including the Chairman and 
Director-General, tendered their resignations to the Air 
Minister. Their reasons, set forth in a letter published 
as a White Paper, together with the Minister’s reply and a 
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memorandum on the relationship between the Corporation 
and the Air Transport Command, were that the proposed 
arrangements were indefinite, unsatisfactory and incom- 
patible with the Corporation’s expressed duty of securing 
“the fullest development... of efficient overseas aif 
transport services.” There has been a lack of clarity about 
the demarcation of functions; and the Corporation, rightly 
or wrongly, has been relegated to the position of junior 
partner. One solution, which would have been to transfer 
the Air Ministry’s functions to the Ministry of War Trans- 
port, has not been attempted. Three new members have 
been appointed to the Corporation: Sir Harold Hewitt, a 
member of the Air Council, is Chairman pro tem; Mr 
Simon Marks, the energetic managing director of Marks 
and Spencer; and Mr John Marchbank, former general 
secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen, are the 
new members. In the meantime, the employees of the Cor- 
poration, whose disgruntlement with the direction at the 
top had recently been growing, petitioned the Air Minister 
to give them back Lord Reith, who used to be Chairman 
of the old Imperial Airways and was Chairman of the Cor- 
poration until January, 1940. The request has since been 
withdrawn—it is not clear how representative it was, but 
the fact that it should have been made at all is evidence of 
some dissatisfaction among the personnel. The new directors 
are faced with a perplexing situation. They have one great 
advantage over the old. None of them has any direct 
interest in other forms of transport, and their appointment 
represents a departure from the principle, hitherto generally 
applied, of appointing business men to control their own 
businesses. Of the late members, the Chairman was a direc- 
-. tor of the Southern Railway, and the Director-General was 
on the board of many shipping concerns and also of the 
LNER. As one commentator has put it, “If the Govern- 
ment had set out to find an Airways Board with transport 
interests conflicting with air transport, they could hardly 
have done a more thorough job.” The setting of this house 
in order is as essential as the reaching of an international 
understanding, which remains as. urgent as ever. Perhaps 
Mr Eden’s return will reveal some measure of agreement 
with the Americans. The time is more than ripe. American 
Air Lines, Inc., advertising in the national press, have 
issued a challenge: , 


“ Attain the most powerful position in the air, and auto- 
matically we will become the greatest power for peace. 


* * * 


Filling the Gap 


It has long been realised that one of the biggest 
hindrances to reconstruction will be the shortage of skilled 
personnel, both in the professions and in industry. The 
shortage of teachers will be a serious brake on any wide 
measure of educational reform. The shortage of specialists 
and nurses is already felt in the heelth services. In industry 
the shortage of first-class managers has proved during the 
war to be a hindrance to full production. Thus the short- 
age was already there. But it will be intensified in years to 
come because of the wartime gap in the inflow of recruits. 
It is true that medicine and, for women, teaching are 
reserved occupations, and a medical student can continue 
his training until he has qualified. But the existence of so 
many other opportunities, formerly closed to them, has 
drawn young women away from the teaching profession 
into, for example, the Civil Service. Last week Mr Bevin 
announced the Government’s plans for filling the gap. 
Financial assistance will: be given to enable “suitably 
qualified men and women, on demobilisation, to under- 
take or continue further education or training.” The scheme 
is intended to apply to those whose education or training 
was prevented or interrupted by war service, but this 
stipulation ought not to be adhered to too strictly. As 
stated, it implies that only those who were at a secondary 
school or university or technical college will be given assist- 
ance, whereas there may be many servirig men and women 
who, through no fault of their own, left school at 14 and 
have been stimulated by the army educational scheme to 
wish to continue their education. The test of assistance 
should be intelligence and willingness rather than the school 
standard reached. But it is a great merit of the scheme 
that it is not regarded as a kind of compensation for war 
service—the attitude that prevailed after the last war—but 
as a means of replenishing “the supply of persons qualified 
to fill responsible posts in the professions, industry, in- 
cluding agriculture and commerce.” There is thus a far 
better chance of linking training with placing in employ- 
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ment, on which a cgmmittee under the chairmanship of 
Lord Hankey is to advise, the Minister of Labour. Ir 
remains for Mr Bevin and the other Ministers engaged 
in reconstruction and reform to see that the openings are 
in fact there. 


* a * 


Still Going Strong 


Last Thursday was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
creation of the Royal Air Force. A week ago, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair broadcast a fitting tribute to the men who fough: 
for and established a separate air command, and to those 
who nourished it through the adolescent years until it came 
of age and won its spurs in the Battle of Britain. This is an 
occasion to remember, too, Sir Frederick Sykes, Chief of 
Air Staff in 1918, who rather oddly slipped out of the 
Minister’s roster, and, above all, the veteran pilots and 
commanders of the last war, who flew planes which were 
primitive and often ill-serviced with a staggeringly heavy 
crash rate. This week, the RAF has made headline news 
with still heavier raids on Germany. The latest raids on 
Berlin have been the heaviest yet ; the cost has also been 
appreciable—forty-eight planes lost from a force of between 
one and two thousand on four nights last week-end. 

But, materially and psychologically, the damage 
inflicted in Germany itself is a condition of victory, pro- 
vided no need for aircraft in combined operations on land 
or sea, now or in the future, is prejudiced. To maintain 
the case for, the offensive bombing policy of the 
Air Staff, as it is actually conducted, is not to 
plead for retribution or for indiscriminate attack upon 
the defenceless. It is simply to affirm the value to Russia, to 
the western democracies, and to submerged Europe, of 
attack carried into enemy territory and directed against mili- 
tary targets. The campaign -of the Bombing Restriction 
Committee—Stop Bombing Civilians—is not contemptible ; 
seen against the background of the ruins of Coventry and 
the City of London, it appears a generous counterpart to 
human hatred. But it fails to face the inescapable cost of 
making war. The bombing offensive will go on to achieve 
new records, and at some early point, it may earnestly be 
hoped, it will join hands directly with assault parties from 
the sea. If the German people are reaping the whirlwind, 
it is, after all, they who set the grim train of events in 
motion. 


* * * 


A Golden Jubilee 


Little is heard in this country of Uganda, which cele- 
brated its golden jubilee as a British protectorate on 
April 1st. Presumably this is because little has gone wrong 
with it. There are none of the obvious problems in this 
colonial. possession which, bring the others to the fore. 
There is no European settler population to complicate the 
work of the administration, as there is in the neighbouring 
colony of Kenya. There is no trading monopoly such as 
complicates the economic development of the West African 
territories. Almost the whole of the cotton growing industry, 
Uganda’s staple crop, is in the hands of small native grow- 
ers, and it is Africans, too, who are mainly responsible for 
growing coffee, the most important subsidiary crop. This 
absence of external complications has enabled the policy 
of indirect rule to be pursued more thoroughly in Uganda 
than perhaps in any other part of the colonial empire. 
There is also a large measure of indirect administration. 
The numerous dispensaries are largely staffed by Africans; 
there are training colleges for African teachers; and there 
is Makerere College, a centre for higher education for Afri- 
cans, to which is also attached a hospital for training 
African doctors. It is well that the success of British rule 
in Uganda should be made , because so much is 
heard of colonial discontents that the idea is sometimes 
fostered, especially abroad, that the whole of Britain’s 
colonial empire is in ferment. On the other hand, there 
is no need to be complacent, even about Uganda. Indirect 
rule may have justified itself there hitherto, if, as appears, the 
foundations of African government have been firmly laid. 
But it still remains to be seen whether indirect rule alone 
can lead to self-government, and it still remains to be seen 
whether an economy based on a small peasant agriculture 1s 
enough to ensure that the standard of living is continually 
rising. If these aims are lost sight of, there is a grave 
danger that the apparent happiness and placidity of life in 
Uganda may become merely an outward sign of inward 
apathy and stagnation. 
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The New Geography 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


COMPARISON of the respective effects of World War 
I and World War II on the map industry might be 
illuminating. World War I was a push-pin war, close- 
ranked rows of one colour pressed upon close-ranked rows 
of the other colour, while Mercator’s projection inertly 
took the pricks. The geography of World War II cannot be 
treated that way. This war has made ‘the world go round. 
From the Chief Executive and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
the man in the street new means of seeing it are being 
used. Among gadgeter’s gazetteers, most conspicuous are 
the new §0-inch-diameter ball-bearing mounted globe in 
the President’s Office, and the Map Room of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, with map walls, topped by clocks to show 
what time it is everywhere in the world, and magnetic 
devices to indicate the disposition of forces. On a scale for 
school and home use, newspapers and periodicals have been 
publishing special all-map supplements, which not only 
show the various theatres of war, but also serve as lessons in 
relativity, indicating how different geography looks depend- 
ing on where you put your centre. Life magazine has been 
particularly prolific in this respect; the March Ist issue 
features a Dymaxion Werld Map, to be cut out and 
assembled by the reader, which equalises distortion by 
dividing the various areas into a series of segments, shows 
zones of temperature in colour, and provides statistics, by 
segments, on land and water area and population. 

The idea is growing, moreover, that there is more to it 
than just geography. Much map-thumbing is now being 
done purely because of personal interest in location. This 
has been stimulated both by the travels of political head- 
line figures and by letters from overseas as more and more 
American troops move abroad and it becomes known that 
Joe from down the street is on Guadalcanal, in Tunisia, or 
at the other end of the Alcan highway. But much is also 
being done out of interest that is more dynamic. Last year, 
geopolitics (American style) attained a success among intel- 
lectuals with the publication of a number of books, of 
which the most widely commented was Professor Nicholas 
Spykman’s “ American Strategy in World Politics.” (Mr. 
Spykman is currently lecturing at the Army school for 
military administrators at the University of Virginia.) More 
recently, American geopolitics has been translated for 
general popular consumption—and the translation can be 
summarised by the single word “ air.” 


The Uses of Advertisement 


Both before and after American entry into the war, 
interesting use has been made of the paid advertisement 
as a means of communicating ideas. Consolidated Aircraft 
is printing a map of the northern hemisphere, exhibited by 
a me. to his father—“ Your Child Can Show You a New 

or we 


_Many a time, when the going got tough, you’ve probably 
given your child a helping hand with his homework in geo- 
graphy. But now the picture is reversed. To-day your child 
can help you with your geography. His modern geography 
book is unfolding to him a world that didn’t exist when you 
went to school. A world, for example, in which planes are 
spanning the Atlantic in a matter of 400 minutes—and a man 
can travel from New York to Moscow by plane in less ume 

he can go from New York to Miami by train—and the 
route from New York to Bombay is not a three-week voyage 
past Gibraltar and Suez, but a 40-hour flight where the way 
stations are Iceland, Oslo, and Moscow. : 
In this new world, the “ rowboat” geography you studied 
as a child has been supplemented by to-day’s “aviation 
geography. The earth. and all the people on it, have become 

a global community. And rather a small one, at that. Barriers 
have been levelled off. Oceans are small bodies of water 
separating nations which must now become either friendly 

or close enemies. No spot on the globe is more 

than 60 hours distant from your local airport. 
This is the world your child is being taught at school. 
it is our world, as it really is. We must quickly learn 


to understand it. For only then can we look beyond the 
horizons of the present toward the future and its promise. 
One thing is already as clear as though written in mile-high 
letters in the sky. Our growing air power is to-day become 
a mighty weapon in our hands for Victory. To-morrow it 
will be one of the implements with which freedom-loving 
nations can help build end enforce an enduring peace. 


American Airlines illustrates a small globe (the world) 


inside a large globe (the atmosphere) with the following 
copy : 


We submit this conception of our changed world as the 
basis for our war-thinking. 

We exist upon one globe, and inside another globe. Our 
planet-earth is the centre of a larger airglobe . . . It is like 
a small spherical kernel within a large spherical shell, Both 
globes, as one unit, follow the same orbit. We take our air 
with us—and always have. 

The new factor that changes our world is the use of air 
as the only universal realm for transportation. In ratio as we 
do use it, we change the proximity and accessibility of all 
places, and effectively we make the world smaller. 

With this conception as the basis for our war-thinking the 
world could make Peace permanent. . . . the human race now 
does possess the physical means of enforcing Peace. Con- 
sider the protective possibilities of air: Since air is every- 
where, it is not possible for any person, clique or nation to 
hide anywhere upon the earth from air surveillance. If we 
have mastery of the air, we can reach the spawning grounds 
of the war plotters and prevent their preparations for war. 

Consider jhe productive possibilities of air. To-day, ail 
world markets are much closer neighbours than cities of the 
United States used to be. Air transportation makes possible 
a quicker post-war rehabilitation and a better world economic 
system. 

Since it is primarily the use of air that makes this a Global 
War, it must follow inevitably that a dominant use of air can 
maintain Global Peace. 

The United States has the beginning of the aviation 
machinery necessary to implement its democratic ideals and 
prevent a repetition of the war-crime by any nation. Attain 
the most powerful position in_the air and automatically we 
will become the greatest Power for Peace. 


Other companies tell the story in terms of the persons 


everybody knows. Following Casablanca, Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc., published a full page ad.: 


Thank you, Mr, President. Your flight to Africa shows 
the great faith you have in aviation. To the people of the 
United States your trip to Africa brought a tremendous lift 
in spirit and the assurance of great events to come. It empha- 
sized your determination to carry this war to an early and 
successful end. . . . You have focused the attention of the 
world on the part air transportation is destined to play in 
communications between our own Nation and every other 
nation on the globe. Thus, you have indicated to the thousands 
of young men in the air services of this country that their 
future after the peace is assured. 


Alcoa Aluminium (“ the metal that flies best”) publicly 


avers: 


Freedom of the Air is the Beginning of all Freedoms. It 
is now clear that Freedom of the Air is the crux of all we 
fight for. Our enemies planned to dominate the whole world 
by dominating the air. They have taught us that control of 
the air in ruthless hands can mean enslavement of the peoples, 
lands, and seas beneath. Now we see that Freedom ‘of the Air 
is the beginning of all freedoms. ; 

Here then is a high purpose that gives democracy meaning. 
Here is something bigger, more final, than our old earthborn 
belief in Freedom of the Seas. For we have found the control- 
ling freedom, without which all others wither and die. 
America’s very hope of existence as a good place to live 
depends on Freedom of the Air. With such a destination no 
sacrifice can be too great, no effort too much. For such a 
cause no American will hold back his substance, his hands, or 
his will. : 

The enormous public interest in aviation which these 


advertisements both reflect and stimulate has obvious poli- 
tical possibilities; of these, the Republican Party, currently 
in search of an appealing programme for the groundswell 
that is moving its way, seems to be fully aware. The hearing 
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—on all subjects—available to an aeronautical hero was clear 
enough before Pearl Harbour; it is clear again now in the 
case of Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, president and general 
manager of Eastern Air Lines, and ace of World War I who 
has kept his flying record up to date. On January 5th, before 
the Republican caucus as Congress reassembled, Repre- 
sentative Joseph Martin made a formal statement. (To call 
Mr Martin Minority Leader of the House is something of 
an understatement regarding a House composed of 222 
Democrats, a large section of whom are Conservative 
Southerners, 208 Republicans and 4 Independents.) He 
said ° 
We shall co-operate fully in the winning of the war. There 
must be no partisan politics in the war effort, and as far as 
we Republicans are concerned there will be none. . . . We 
are determined the war effort shall be in charge of adminis- 
trators selected solely for their ability and capacity to do the 
job, and not because of partisan or personal favouritism. . . . 
Aviation will be an important factor in the winning of the 
war. It will be an important factor in maintaining the future 
peace of the world. . . . We believe that while we concentrate 
on our war aviation needs, we must also plan the place 
America must occupy in air transportation in the post-war 
world, It shall be our purpose to demand a standing Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to deal with our 
aviation problems and developments, America must rule the 
air, and to do this it is necessary for the Congress to plan 
intelligently for this air supremacy, following the war. 


American Notes 


The Battle for Stability 


The fight against price ceilings is once more well under- 
way. All the great union groups have professed, with vary- 
ing vigour, their opposition to the present wage ceilings ; 
and Mr J. L. Lewis is acting as a self-constituted spearhead 
of the movement to smash wage stabilisation. For their part, 
the farm organisations have not been idle. The administra- 
tion has already made a number of concessions to the in- 
flation blocs. Mr Henderson has gone. The use of subsidies 
to keep down the cost of living has been abandoned in 
deference to the farmers, who have a fancy for higher prices 
instead. Congress is teeming with legislation designed to 
force favoured treatment for the farmers. The Pace Bill, 
which provides that increased labour costs on the farm must 
be included in the computation of parity, has been passed 
by the House, and is now being mulled over by a Senate 
Committee. Labour costs in the last quarter of 1942 were 
220 per cent of 1910-1914, against 154 per cent in 1941. 
Another Bill, which has been passed by the Senate, would 
forbid the Government to include its benefit payments to 
farmers in calculating whether particular prices had reached 
parity. This is a point on which Congress is especially sore, 
as it feels the Administration has wilfully misinterpreted its 
instructions in the Stabilisation Bill passed last autumn. 
This Bill would end the practice of adding Government 
payments to prices received when calculating whether a 
particular commodity has reached its ceiling. Now that the 
Administration has given way on subsidies, and agreed 
to small increases in ceiling prices where sufficient economies 
cannot be attained by reduction of costs, there is no hard 
and fast position to which it can cling. The way is open 
to mounting inflation through persistent nibbles. The Ad- 
ministration’s line appears to be to warn the farmers that 
if it gives way to them it must also make concessions in 
other directions, notably to labour. But the effort to per- 
suade the great pressure groups to stop in their tracks is 
weakened by the determination of Congress to oppose the 
Administration wherever it can do so with impunity. 


e 7 * 
Daily Bread 


The meagre rations, by American standards of 
bacon, butter, margarine, cheese and cooking oils, aoe 
lumped together under a points system, is proof of the very 
real crisis in food distribution and production. The allotted 
16 points a week per person cover very little more of the 
rationed foods than is available in this country, and in the 
case of meat, offal is included in the ration, It is, of course 
a very substantial offset that milk, eggs, and preserves are 
as yet unrationed, and that ‘poultry is plentiful. But it re- 
mains something of a shock to hear that Americans will be 
restricted to app: ty @ pound of meat a week, and 
to realis: that—if the ration is forthcoming—to many this 
will mean an improvement. Conditions have varied widel 
over the country, of course. Aside from the meat shortage 
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in New York, it seems true to say that, as in this country 
sufficient account has not been taken of changes of popula- 
tion, so that cities swollen with war workers, like Los 
Angeles, recently have been receiving only 61 per cent of 
their 1941 meat supplies. The present crisis is largely one 
of distribution, made tenser by the fact that war incomes are 
bringing new and bigger buyers to market. A strenuous 
effort is being made to convince the public that the food is 
going, not to Lend-Lease in any very great degree, bur 
into their own kitchens, as well as those of the Forces. The 
more menacing problem, however, is that of this year’s 
harvest. Unless the halcyon weather of 1942 is repeated— 
which is unlikely—there is little belief that the new farm 
goals can be reached, and a real possibility that the record 
of 1942 will not be maintained. The President’s appointment 
of Chester Davis, head of the St. Louis Federal Reserve 
Bank, as War Food Administrator, with authority over a!) 
auestions of production and distribution, is an admission 
that drastic action is needed if food supplies are to be kept 
up. It is now generally recognised that the War Production 
Board went too far in cutting the production of agricultura! 
machinery ; instead of 20 per cent of 1940 production, allo- 
cations of materials have been pushed up to make possible 
60 per cent. It is also agreed that an end must come to the 
drafting of farm workers. Mr Roosevelt has announced that 
during 1943, 3,000,000 men in the draft ages will be 


ceferred. 
' * * ww 


Controlled Materials 


On Thursday the Controlled Materials Plan came 
into operation. This plan will regulate United States allo- 
cations of steel, copper and aluminium. According to an 
official announcement by the War Production Board, the 
quantities allocated under the plan for the second quarter 
of this year are 15 million tons (of 2,000 lb. each) of carbon 
steel, 2,000,000 tons of alloy steel, 600,000 tons of copper, 
and 340,000 tons of aluminium. All these figures, and especi- 
ally the two latter, are higher than was expected as recently 
as the turn of last year, a proof that the various supply 
expansion schemes are making progress. Meanwhile certain 
changes in the CMP have been introduced. The number of 
“ claimant agencies ” (contract-placing Government depart- 
ments) has been doubled. In addition to the original seven 
clainfant agencies (Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Air- 
craft Scheduling Unit, Lend-Lease, Board of Economic 
Warfare and Office of Civilian Supply), the War Produc- 
tion Board Facilities Bureau, the National Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Petroleum Administrator for War, as well 
as the offices of the Food Administrator, of Defence Trans- 
portation, of the Rubber Director and of the Power Direc- 
tor, are now recognised claimant agencies for the controlled 
materials required under their vital construction pro- 
grammes. Contractors working on essential orders from 
Government Departments not recognised as _ claimant 
agencies under the CMP are represented in the WPB 
Requirements Committee through the Office of Civilian 
Supply. Another amendment by which procedure will be 
very much simplified is the decision that all allocations 
will be made on a quarterly instead of a monthly basis. In 
order to prevent the extension of the allocation period from 
leading to excessive orders in the first weeks of each 
quarter a clause has been introduced under which persons 
who receive allotments must not call for delivery of more 
than one-third of the total in the first month of the quarter. 
For the time being the list of controlled materials has not 
been extended beyond the original three groups although 
it had been widely expected that, owing to its growing 
scarcity, rubber would be placed under CMP. Under a new 
WPB order, however, Mr. Jeffers, the Rubber Director, 
has been authorised to allot rubber in future to Government 
departments acting as claimant agencies under the CMP 
and it appears that for the present this is to remain 
the only link between rubber and the CMP. 


Shorter Note 


The new development of rationing technique, which puts 
on a common points system such major articles of consump- 
tion as cheese, meat, butter, bacon, and margarine, allows 
very wide freedom of choice to the consumer, and for that 
reason is particularly suitable to a country with wide 
regional variations such as the United States. Until the 
system settles down, it seems likely that it may add to the 
difficulties of estimating consumption, but after an experi- 
mental period, it should prove possible to adjust point 
values to remedy any difficulties. ) 
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Industry and Labour in Holland : 


(By a Correspondent) 


March 29th 
FTER nearly three years of occupation, Holland’s 
A economy conforms more closely to the original Nazi 
system than that of any other country under German 
domination. The alignment of German and Dutch economic 
conditions has gone very far, though the adaptation to the 
Nazi system was gradual. Mere collaborationists who tried 
to retain a measure of independence were finally replaced 
by Dutch Nazis in all important positions, and, at present, 
economic activities in Holland are directed under the same 
decrees which were introduced in Germany after the disaster 
of Stalingrad. Since the end of 1941, in fact, the time lag 
between a new economic decree in Germany and its intro- 
duction into Holland has shortened considerably, which 
shows that the administrative machinery has ‘been 
thoroughly nazified. As in Germany, employers and 
workers of all kinds are now compulsorily organised. In 
agriculture, the Landstand is equivalent to the German 
Reichsnaehrstand. In industry, there are 28 “ Economic 
Groups.” Banking, insurance and commerce have their 
separate organisations, and the former trade unions have 
been replaced by a Dutch Labour Front. 
There have been two distinct phases in Holland’s 


economic development under German occupation, As long ° 


as Germany was chiefly interested in economic collabora- 
tion, that is, in placing sub-contracts with Dutch factories, 
a comprehensive system of rationing, price control and 
financial control was deemed sufficient. But when Germany 


‘was forced to concentrate industrial activity within the 


borders of the Reich, complete compulsion became neces- 
sary, and this was achieved by introducing the Nazi system. 
During 1941-42, the greater part of Holland’s industry, 
dependent on oversea supplies, came virtually to a com- 
plete standstill. Most of the large oil crushing mills were 
closed down, and the margarine, soap, tobacco, bacon 
curing and other food industries were heavily reduced. In 
July, 1942, private building was prohibited. During the 
phase of industrial collaboration, a great effort was made 
to start the thorough use of substitute materials, particu- 
larly artificial textile fibres, leather and plastics. But the 
plans were obviously far ahead of actual possibilities, and 
under the new concentration of industries most of them 
will have to be abandoned. A notable exception is the 
shipbuilding industry, which has been working at full 
capacity since the beginning of 1941. The large radio, elec- 
tric equipment and signal instrument works are also fully 
occupied with orders for the German Wehrmacht. The 
diamond industry is working sporadically, according to 
supplies delivered by Germany. Great efforts have been 
made to maintain the coal output, but, in spite of com- 
pulsory Sunday work for miners, output seems to have 
fallen off during 1942. Poor food, lack of pit props, as well 
as increasing difficulties in replacing mining machinery 
and equipment, seem tc be the chief cause. The only iron 
and steel works of importance, the Hoogovens and 
Staalfabrieken-Ymuiden, has reported a considerable 
écline in profits. The works are now owned by the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke, the leading German steel concern. 
€ German armament concern, Rheinmetall-Borsig, 
acquired the Werkspoor NV, manufacturers of machine 
tools and railway material. In the cement industry, a 
German-Dutch concern was set up, but the actual pene- 
tration of Dutch industry by German capital interests has 
remained relatively small. It seems that German capital 
acquired Dutch interests in the companies of other coun- 
tries. Actually, all barriers between Germany and Holland 
have been removed in this respect, since the shares of 
— companies are allowed to be quoted on German 
ses, 

. The close proximity of Holland’s coalmining district to 
‘mportant German industrial areas has induced the Germans 


to make greater use of electric power generated in Holland. 
Several power stations have been linked to the German 
grid system. Naturally, rationing of coal and power became 
necessary, and the restrictions placed on passenger traffic 
on Dutch railways are as severe as in Germany. 


The Labour Shortage 


At present, a new concentration in the whole of industry, 


_ and especially in the retail trade, is being attempted to 


provide Germany with more labour. Shortly after the 
occupation, the total number of unemployed amounted to 
roughly 300,000. The following figures published by 
Dutch and German papers indicate the changes brought 
about by Germany’s needs : — 


On Employed Employed 


Unem- Relief in in 

ployed Work Germany France 
End of 1941 ..... 123,000 70,000 150,000 29,000 
October, 1942.... 42,000 33,000 223,000 37,000 


These figures show that last year the total number of 
Dutch workers employed outside Germany had already 
reached 260,000. In addition, roughly 50,000 workers living 
near the German frontier cross the frontier daily to work 
in Germany—frontier-walkers (Grenzgaenger) as they are 
called. In other words, more than the 300,000 registered 
as unemployed after Holland was occupied are now work- 
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—on all subjects—available to an aeronautical hero was clear 
enough before Pearl Harbour; it is clear again now in the 
case of Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, president and general 
manager of Eastern Air Lines, and ace of World War I who 
has kept his flying record up to date. On January 5th, before 
the Republican caucus as Congress reassembled, Repre- 
sentative Joseph Martin made a formal statement. (To call 
Mr Martin Minority Leader of the House is something of 
an understatement regarding a House composed of 222 
Democrats, a large section of whom are Conservative 
Southerners, 208 Republicans and 4 Independents.) He 
said * 

We shall co-operate fully in the winning of the war. There 
must be no partisan politics in the war effort, and as far as 
we Republicans are concerned there will be none. . . . We 
are determined the war effort shall be in charge of adminis- 
trators selected solely for their ability and capacity to do the 
job, and not because of partisan or personal favouritism. . . . 
Aviation will be an important factor in the winning of the 
war. It will be an important factor in maintaining the future 
peace of the world. . . . We believe that while we concentrate 
on our war aviation needs, we must also plan the place 
America must occupy in air transportation in the post-war 
world, It shall be our purpose to demand a standing Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to deal with our 
aviation problems and developments. America must rule the 
air, and to do this it is necessary for the Congress to plan 
intelligently for this air supremacy, following the war. 


American Notes 


The Battle for Stability 


The fight against price ceilings is once more well under- 
way. All the great union groups have professed, with vary- 
ing vigour, their opposition to the present wage ceilings ; 
and Mr J. L. Lewis is acting as a self-constituted spearhead 
of the movement to smash wage stabilisation. For their part, 
the farm organisations have not been idle. The administra- 
tion has already made a number of concessions to the in- 
flation blocs. Mr Henderson has gone. The use of subsidies 
to keep down the cost of living has been abandoned in 
deference to the farmers, who have a fancy for higher prices 
instead. Congress is teeming with legislation designed to 
force favoured treatment for the farmers. The Pace Bill, 
which provides that increased labour costs on the farm must 
be included in the computation of parity, has been passed 
by the House, and is now being mulled over by a Senate 
Committee. Labour costs in the last quarter of 1942 were 
220 per cent of I910-I1914, against 154 per cent in 1941. 
Another Bill, which has been passed by the Senate, would 
forbid the Government to include its benefit payments to 
farmers in calculating whether particular prices had reached 
parity. This is a point on which Congress is especially sore, 
as it feels the Administration has wilfully misinterpreted its 
instructions in the Stabilisation Bill passed last autumn. 
This Bill would end the practice of adding Government 
payments to prices received when calculating whether a 
particular commodity has reached its ceiling. Now that the 
Administration has given way on subsidies, and agreed 
to small increases in ceiling prices where sufficient economies 
cannot be attained by reduction of costs, there is no hard 
and fast position to which it can cling. The way is open 
to mounting inflation through persistent nibbles. The Ad- 
a line a to be to warn the farmers that 
, H it gives way to them it must also make concessions i 
other directions, notably to labour. But the effort reget 
suade the great pressure groups to stop in their tracks is 
weakened by the determination of Congress to oppose the 
Administration wherever it can do so with impunity. 


* * * 
Daily Bread 


The meagre rations, by American standards 
as, » Of meat, 
bacon, butter, margarine, cheese and cooking oils, nov, 
lumped together under a points system, is proof of the very 
real crisis in food distribution and production. The allotted 
16 points a week per person cover very little more of the 
rationed foods than is available in this country, and in the 
case of meat, offal is included in the ration. It is, of course 
a very substantial offset that milk, eggs, and preserves are 
as yet unrationed, and that ‘poultry is plentiful. But it re- 
’ of a shock to hear that Americans will be 
restricted to approximately @ pound of meat a week and 
to realise that—if the ration is forthcoming—to many this 
w nae an improvement. Conditions have varied widel 
over the country, of course. Aside from the meat ‘hiritae 
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in New York, it seems true to say that, as in this country 
sufficient account has not been taken of changes of popula- 
tion, so that cities swollen with war workers, like Los 
Angeles, recently have been receiving only 61 per cent of 
their 1941 meat supplies. The present crisis is largely one 
of distribution, made tenser by the fact that war incomes are 
bringing new and bigger buyers to market. A strenuous 
effort is being made to convince the public that the food is 
going, not to Lend-Lease in any very great degree, but 
into their own kitchens, as well as those of the Forces. The 
more menacing problem, however, is that of this year’s 
harvest. Unless the halcyon weather of 1942 is repeated— 
which is unlikely—there is little belief that the new farm 
goals can be reached, and a real possibility that the record 
of 1942 will not be maintained. ‘The President’s appointment 
of Chester Davis, head of the St. Louis Federal Reserve 
Bank, as War Food Administrator, with authority over al] 
auestions of production and distribution, is an admission 
that drastic action is needed if food supplies are to be kept 
up. It is now generally recognised that the War Production 
Board went too far jn cutting the production of agricultura! 
machinery ; instead of 20 per cent of 1940 production, allo- 
cations of materials have been pushed up to make possible 
60 per cent. It is also agreed that an end must come to the 
drafting of farm workers. Mr Roosevelt has announced that 
during 1943, 3,000,000 men in the draft ages will be 


deferred. 
‘ * * w 


Controlled Materials 


On Thursday the Controlled Materials Plan came 
into operation. This plan will regulate United States allo- 
cations of steel, copper and aluminium. According to an 
official announcement by the War Production Board, the 
quantities allocated under the plan for the second quarter 
of this year are 15 million tons (of 2,000 lb. each) of carbon 
steel, 2,000,000 tons of alloy steel, 600,000 tons of copper, 
and 300,000 tons of aluminium. All these figures, and especi- 
ally the two latter, are higher than was expected as recently 
as the turn of last year, a proof that the various supply 
expansion schemes are making progress. Meanwhile certain 
changes in the CMP have been introduced. The number of 
“ claimant agencies ” (contract-placing Government depart- 
ments) has been doubled. In addition to the original seven 
clainfant agencies (Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Air- 
craft Scheduling Unit, Lend-Lease, Board of Economic 
Warfare and Office of Civilian Supply), the War Produc- 
tion Board Facilities Bureau, the National Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Petroleum Administrator for War, as well 
as the offices of the Food Administrator, of Defence Trans- 
portation, of the Rubber Director and of the Power Direc- 
tor, are now recognised claimant agencies for the controlled 
materials required under their vital construction pro- 
grammes. Contractors working on essential orders from 
Government Departments not recognised as _ claimant 
agencies under the CMP are represented in the WPB 
Requirements Committee through the Office of Civilian 
Supply. Another amendment by which procedure will be 
very much simplified is the decision that all allocations 
will be made on a quarterly instead of a monthly basis. In 
order to prevent the extension of the allocation period from 
leading to excessive orders in the first weeks of each 
quarter a clause has been introduced under which persons 
who receive allotments must not call for delivery of more 
than one-third of the total in the first month of the quarter. 
For the time being the list of controlled materials has not 
been extended beyond the original three groups although 
it had been widely expected that, owing to its growing 
scarcity, rubber would be placed under CMP. Under a new 
WPB order, however, Mr. Jeffers, the Rubber Director, 
has been authorised to allot rubber in future to Government 
departments acting as claimant agencies under the CMP 
and it appears that for the present this is to remain 
the only link between rubber and the CMP. 


Shorter Note 


The new development of rationing technique, which puts 
on a common points system such major articles of consump- 
tion as cheese, meat, butter, bacon, and margarine, allows 
very wide freedom of choice to the consumer, and for that 
reason is particularly suitable to a country with wide 
regional variations such as the United States. Until the 
system settles down, it seems likely that it may add to the 
difficulties of estimating consumption, but after an experi- 
mental period, it should prove possible to adjust point 
values to remedy any difficulties. ; 
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Industry and Labour in Holland | 


(By a Correspondent) 


March 29th 

FTER nearly three years of occupation, Holland’s 
A economy conforms more closely to the original Nazi 
system than that of any other country under German 
domination. The alignment of German and Dutch economic 
conditions has gone very far, though the adaptation to the 
Nazi system was gradual. Mere collaborationists who tried 
to retain a measure of independence were finally replaced 
by Dutch Nazis in all important positions, and, at present, 
economic activities in Holland are directed under the same 
decrees which were introduced in Germany after the disaster 
of Stalingrad. Since the end of 1941, in fact, the time lag 
between a new economic decree in Germany and its intro- 
duction into Holland has shortened considerably, which 
shows that the administrative machinery has ‘been 
thoroughly nazified. As in Germany, employers and 
workers of all kinds are now compulsorily organised. In 
agriculture, the Landstand is equivalent to the German 
Reichsnaehrstand. In industry, there are 28 “ Economic 
Groups.” Banking, insurance and commerce have their 
separate organisations, and the former trade unions have 
been replaced by a Dutch Labour Front. 

There have been two distinct phases in Holland’s 
economic development under German occupation. As long 
as Germany was chiefly intefested in economic collabora- 
tion, that is, in placing sub-contracts with Dutch factories, 
a comprehensive system of rationing, price contro] and 
financial control was deemed sufficient. But when Germany 


‘was forged to concentrate industrial activity within the 


borders of the Reich, complete compulsion became neces- 
sary, and this was achieved by introducing the Nazi system. 
During 1941-42, the greater part of Holland’s industry, 
dependent on oversea supplies, came virtually to a com- 
plete standstill. Most of the large oil crushing mills were 
closed down, and the margarine, soap, tobacco, bacon 
curing and other food industries were heavily reduced. In 
July, 1942, private building was prohibited. During the 
phase of industrial collaboration, a great effort was made 
to start the thorough use of substitute materials, particu- 
larly artificial textile fibres, leather and plastics. But the 
plans were obviously far ahead of actual possibilities, and 
under the new concentration of industries most of them 
will have to be abandoned. A notable exception is the 
shipbuilding industry, which has been working at full 
capacity since the beginning of 1941. The large radio, elec- 
tric equipment and signal instrument works are also fully 
occupied with orders for the German Wehrmacht. The 
diamond industry is working sporadically, according to 
supplies delivered by Germany. Great efforts have been 
made to maintain the coal output, but, in spite of com- 
pulsory Sunday work for miners, output seems to have 
fallen off during 1942. Poor food, lack of pit props, as well 
as increasing difficulties in replacing mining machinery 
and equipment, seem tc be the chief cause. The only iron 
and steel works of importance, the Hoogovens and 
Staalfabrieken-Ymuiden, has reported a considerable 
decline in profits. The works are now owned by the 
eremigte Stahlwerke, the leading German steel concern. 
€ German armament concern, Rheinmetall-Borsig, 
acquired the Werkspoor NV, manufacturers of machine 
tools and railway material. In the cement industry, a 
German-Dutch concern was set up, but the actual pene- 
tration of Dutch industry by German capital interests has 
temained relatively small. It seems that German capital 
acquired Dutch interests in the companies of other coun- 
tries. Actually, all barriers between Germany and Holland 
ve been removed in this respect, since the shares of 
ang companies are allowed to be quoted on German 
es. 

The close proximity of Holland’s coalmining district to 
‘Mportant German industrial areas has induced the Germans 


to make greater use of electric power generated in Holland. 
Several power stations have been linked to the German 
grid system. Naturally, rationing of coal and power became 
necessary, and the restrictions placed on passenger traffic 
on Dutch railways are as severe as in Germany. 


The Labour Shortage 


At present, a new concentration in the whole of industry, 
and especially in the retail trade, is being attempted to 
provide Germany with more labour. Shortly after the 
occupation, the total number of unemployed amounted to 
roughly 300,000. The following figures published by 
Dutch and German papers indicate the changes brought 
about by Germany’s needs : — 


On Employed Employed 


Unem- Relief in in 

ployed Work Germany France 
End of 1941 ..... 123,000 70,000 150,000 29,000 
October, 1942.... 42,000 33,000 223,000 37,000 


These figures show that last year the total number of 
Dutch workers employed outside Germany had already 
reached 260,000. In addition, roughly 50,000 workers living 
near the German frontier cross the frontier daily to work 
in Germany—frontier-walkers (Grenzgaenger) as they are 
called. In other words, more than the 300,000 registered 
as unemployed after Holland was occupied are now work- 
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ing outside Holland. At the same time, all persons aged 
18 to 25 years are liable to serve in the Compulsory 
Labour Service. Recently, the number of labour camps was 
increased from 49 to 54, and it can be assumed that the 
labour service was extended at the same time. Compulsory 
labour after the German model was introduced some tume 
ago, which makes it possible to direct people to work in 
Germany, too. In spite of the low economic activity, labour 
has become scarce in Holland, and the Nazis are at present 
trying to recruit more labour from domestic service. — 

Registration and control of labour are comprehensive. 
The first step was the concentration of communal and 
private labour exchanges under a Central Labour Office. 
The introduction of a work-book followed hard on the com- 
pulsory organisation of workers in a Labour Front, and the 
pernicious system of denying unemployment benefit and 
food ration cards makes it practically impossible to refuse 
work in war factories in Holland or in Germany. As in 
other occupied countries, short-time work was largely in 
operation’ during the first period of the occupation, but, 
last year, a minimum working week of 48 to 54 hours was 
decreed. This made it possible to send more workers to 
Germany. 

Within the factories, the new Labour Front works on 
the same principles as the German Labour Front. The so- 
called social foreman is the latest means of securing politi- 
cal control over the workers. On paper, social insurance 
has also been adapted to the Nazi system. The main object 
is the centralisation of the different insurance schemes. 
Under the pretext of restoring the financial position of the 
insurance funds, new contributions have been intraduced 
amounting to 45 per cent of wages, of which employers 
will have to pay 14 per cent. 


Fire’s Unemployment 


Problem 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
March 1th 


At the beginning of the war, grave fears were entertained 
about the magnitude of Irish unemployment. At the present 
time, the number of unemployed is about 80,000. While this 
figure -is, in all conscience, large enough, it is not so large 
as it would have been if it were not for the absorption of 
numbers of men in the Army and other defence work. More- 
over, the drain of emigration has swollen to quite abnormal 
dimensions. The problem that is. now engaging attention is 
that of finding work for the emigrants when many of them 
return, as they inevitably will, after the war. The intentions 
of the Government in this matter have been partially re- 
vealed by Mr de Valera in a recent speech in the Dail. 
While it is clear that the problem is being studied in 
official quarters, it is far from certain that anything 
approaching a satisfactory solution has been reached. The 
impression created by Mr de Valera’s speech is that of good 
intentions rather than of specific proposals. 

Mr de Valera is occasionally disarmingly frank in 
admitting thé existence of difficulties outside the Govern- 
ment’s control. While in his early days of office he appeared 
hopeful of greatly increasing employment in the country, 
he now apparently thinks that the problem of unemployment 
is insoluble without a degree of regimentation which no 
democratic country would stand. He made some extremely 
sound and sensible observations regarding the difference be- 
tween conditions in wartime and conditions in peace. He 
pointed out that people in war-time are willing to make 
abnormal ‘¢fforts and sacrifices and to suffer a degree of 
public regulation and control which is impossible in peace- 
time except in totalitarian states. Moreover, the standard of 
living is deliberately depressed by means of rationing 
schemes and taxation, and the consumption of capital is 
temporarily tolerated. In emphasising the fact that the dis- 
appearance of unemployment in wartime is the result of 
extraordinary work, saving, poverty and suffering, Mr de 
Valera struck the right note. He emphatically repudiated the 
suggestion that facile financial manipulation can act as a 
substitute for these real efforts and sacrifices. 


The Land 
In explaining the Government’s programme for providing 


employment after the war, Mr de Valera hasised th 
the continuance of the policy he had woes for the naa 
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ten years would produce the best results. He thought that 
the possibilities of industrial protection had not been 
exhausted, but he gave no concrete instances of industries 
capable of immediate expansion. The Government’s housing 
programme would be rcsumed on a large scale. He expressed 
the hope that the scientific development of agriculture would 
enable a larger population to be maintained on the land. 
He stated, however, that the policy of land division which 
had been interrupted by the war would be resumed at an 
accelerated pace. These two agricultural policies would 
appear to be inconsistent. The scientific development of 
agriculture depends upon the creation of larger rather than 
of smaller farms, The Banking Commission emphasised 
very strongly that agricultural efficiency, especially in those 
branches of farming producing for export, had been mate- 
rially impeded by the programme of land division. If the 
only object of the agricultural programme were to provide 
employment, the subdivision of holdings would be an 
admirable method of creating work for work’s sake. That 
this consideration was not absent from his mind was re- 
vealed by Mr de Valera’s reference to the beneficial effects 
on employment given in the actual process of preparing the 
land for subdivision. 

Ever since the Treaty, much discussion ha® taken place 
on the possibility of providing employment by affores- 
tation, land reclamation and arterial drainage. Commissions 
have investigated these subjects, and a certain amount of 
experimental work has been undertaken in regard to them. 
From ithe point of view of providing employment, these 
schemes are all rather disappointing. Mr de Valera stated 
that afforestation was not proceeding as rapidly as he would 
wish, but that it was impeded by many difficulties which 
caused delay. Land reclamation, while giving a fair amount 
of employment, is very costly, and the results seldom justify 
the capital outlay involved. Schemes of arterial drainage are 
to be pushed forward immediately. The labour content of 
such schemes is low in relation to the capital cost. It was 
recently reported by a Commission on the subject that 
arterial drainage could not be justified on economic or 
financial grounds, but that nevertheless it should be under- 
taken on a large scale for social reasons. Similar consider- 
ations are relevant to the electrification of rural areas. The 
social benefits to the countryside of such electrification 
would possibly outweigh the direct financial losses incurred. 
From the point of view of providing employment, electrifi- 
cation posse$ses many merits. The general impregsion pro- 
duced by Mr de Valera’s speech is that the problem of post- 
war unemployment is going to be an exceedingly difficult 
one, and one for which the Government at the present time 
appears to have no complete solution. 


Portuguese - Spanish Trade 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


March ist 

THE signature of a fresh trade agreement, governing 
economic relations between Portugal and Spain during th: 
current year, has been officially announced. Mutual dealings 
to a total of 240 million escudos on both sides are allowed 
for. This is twice last year’s figures and five times greater 
than the annual average in the period prior to the Spanish 
civil war. Portugal is to supply tin, timber, manganese ore, 
chrome and antimony, old imetals, rasps and files, china clay 
and whale oil, as well as colonial produce such as beans, 
coffee, sisal, palm oil, castor oil, copra and_ fish 
oil. Spain will send coal, iron, lead, potassium chlorate, 
chemical and pharmaceutical preparations, cigarette paper. 
Spain will also assist in the matter of transport facilities, 
more specifically providing maritime transport for petroleum 
products shipped to Portugal. 
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Germany 


War Finance 


~\N the threshold of the new financial year 1943-44, the 
German papers are divided on the question of war 
finance. The disproportion between last year’s small in- 
creas@ in revenue and the considerable rise in public bor- 
rowing has led to discussions about the limit of borrowing, 
new sources of revenue, and generally about the technique 
f financing. The old certainty that financing war presents 
no difficulties if production and distribution are well 
organised and efficiently controlled seems to have gone. 
Apart from the regular publication of the national debt 
and infrequent global estimates of the revenue, figures are 
no longer published. The following table shows the level 
reached by taxation in 1942-43. 


REVENUE 
(In 1,000 million Reichsmarks\ 
Increase 
April/March : Total Km o% 
Cy eee 23 °5 5:9 33°3 
SORE ss kos P 27 -2 ost 15-8 
PORTIS. oi ives $2 °5 a5 19-1 
1942/43... .sccceee 35 -0 2°5 7-7 


Income and wages taxes, the corporation tax, and the 
turnover tax account for the greater part of the revenue. 
The income and wages taxes have remained practically un- 
changed since the beginning of the war. The corporation 
tax, however, was twice increased. On July 1, 1941, a war 
surcharge amounting to 25 per cent was decreed, which 
was raised to 37.5 per cent in January, 1942. During 1942, 
a modified form of excess profit tax was introduced. 

An indication that the limit of the wages tax had been 
reached was the introduction of the system of iron savings, 
which amounts in effect to a reduction of both this tax 
and the contributions to social insurances. Official sources 
gave contradictory estimates of the actual loss in revenue. 
At the end of 1942, house owners had to pay into the 
Treasury the .capitalised house-rent tax, which gave the 
Treasury a total of roughly Rm 8,000 million. The annual 
loss of revenue by this abolition of the house-rent tax 
amounts to Rm 850 million. The new excess profits tax 
and an earlier increase in the excise on tobacco and alcohol 
cannot make up for this loss ; and full effect of these reduc- 
tions will be felt during the coming financial year. There 
is no hope that the income and wages taxes will give a 
greater yield during the coming year, even if a considerable 
number of women are additionally employed. 

It is assumed that during 1943-44 total expenditure will 
remain at the level of 1942-43. This statement was made at 
the height of the campaign for changing over at last to 
“total war,” and can only be taken as an unguarded utter- 
ance implying that no further actual increase in production 
is possible. In addition to this revenue, the Reich has at 
its disposal the war contribution of the German communes 
and the various tributes and occupation costs of occupied 
countries. These additions were officially estimated for 
1942-43 at Rm14,000 million. During the coming year 
no increase is possible. Economic activity in all occupied 
countries will probably decrease, because of the concen- 
tration of labour and material resources within the Reich. 

Various suggestions have been made for an immediate 
strengthening of Reich finances. The so-called industrial 
levy, for example, could be capitalised like the house-rent 
tax. This would bring no substantial relief and would at the 
same time mean another reduction in revenue. It is also 
Proposed to sell to mortgage banks the large mortgages held 
by the social insurance funds. These  transac- 
tions cannot change the actual financial situation ; by them, 
debts are merely shifted from one place to another and. 
as was shown last year, cannot arrest the formidable rise 
In public borrowing. 

At the end of 1941, the total national debt was roughly 
equal to the national income. At the end of 1942, it had 
teached approximately 150 per cent of the national income. 
If there is no increase in revenue, and if expenditure re- 
mains at the level of 1942, the nominal national debt will 
be nearly twice the national income at the end of 1943. 

se are the considerations on which German papers 
are basing their discussions about the limit of public bor- 
towing. The total national debt of the last war amounted 
to Rm 150,000 million. It was finally wiped out by the 

Unlimited inflation of the currency. At the end of this war, 


at War 


the Nazi regime hopes that the national debt can be re- 
duced to manageable proportions by selling to the public 
land and property in occupied countries. 
NATIONAL DEBT 
({n 1,000 million Reichsmarks) 
Increase 


i-end of year: Total Rm % 
Pe 5:0 sth 4m th 45-9 18 -5 68 
.. Seer 722 33 -6 73 
ES 128-5 49 -0 62 
SOs # hctueks aan 185 -6 o7 1 45 


There is a curious futility about the present financial 
discussions in Germany. The pretence of absolutely stable 
prices is still kept up and the wholesale price index actu- 
ally shows an advance of only 1.9 per cent during the 
whole of 1942. The index of the cost of living rose by 2.2 
per cent during the same period. The introduction of fixed 
prices for armaments is stated to have reduced armament 
costs ; and the situation, it is said, makes it possible to de- 
cree a further reduction of 5 per cent. The greater part of 
the national income consists of wages and_ salaries. 
Yet the excess purchasing power from wages and 
salaries must be small. The increase in small savings, 
amounting to Rm 15,000 million during 1942 against Rm 
10,000 million in 1941, comes much more from small 
shopkeepers and independent artisans than from workers. 
German papers state that most wage earners find it still 
difficult to save any money at all. 

The problem of the excess purchasing power should 
rather be called the problem of excess purchasing power 
in relation to capital goods. The idle capital from sold-out 
stocks of commodities, postponed repairs and renewals in 
factories is growing in proportion to the concentration of 
industries and the length of the war. During the first 
period of the war, this fact was reflected by the tremendous 
increase in bank deposits. At a later stage, this excess liqui- 
dity created the continued boom in shares at the Bourse 
which has now been stopped by a virtual closing-down of 
the Bourses. Dealings are restricted to three days a week. 
A quotation stop has become effective and shares exceeding 
in value Rm §0,000 against the old limit of Rm 100,000 
which have been purchased after September, 1939, can be 
called up by the Treasury to be exchanged into Treasury 
bonds. Once again, there is talk about the so-called self- 
financing of industry. But a considerable part of the idle 
money capital has been accumulated by the banks. Annual 
reports of two leading banks, available at present, show 
that during 1942 advances increased to a much greater 
extent than deposits. 

The situation seems to be that, at the beginning of a new 
financial year, some drastic change in method is called 
for. The planning of production and distribution without 
respect to rising costs and to the actual losses of material 
by large-scale warfare is obviously at variance with the 
financial situation, with prices and wages, as well as the 
monetary situation. Speer, the supreme planner of produc- 
tion, like the agricultural leaders, would like to abolish the 
whole financial mechanism and replace it by a points 
system. The Minister of Economic Affairs, together with 
the Minister for Finance and the Price Commissar, on the 
other hand, seem to hold the view that the financial and 
monetary mechanism must be allowed to exert some control 
over production and distribution. This dilemma is at the 
root of German war finance. The wages stop actually stab- 
ilised wages, but prices are fictitious. All agricultural prices 
are heavily subsidised and the prices for manufactures are 
calculated and fixed on an arbitrary basis. Revenue cannot 
be increased unless the turnover tax is at least doubled. 
This, however, would reduce the purchasing power of the 
greater part of the population. The only way out is, there- 
fore, a gradual increase in public borrowing, which was 
already roughly 54 per cent of total expenditure last ¥ear. 
German war finance has crossed the danger line. 
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War Contract Prices 


HE Seventeenth Report from the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, 1941-1942, on Merchant Ship- 
building and Repairs, focused attention on price-fixing 
methods in Government contracts. The Committee deplored 
the fact that “under the present arrangement in the 
Admiralty Contract Directorate, the final price is not agreed 
until at or about the time of launching, and in some cases 
not until the ship has been handed over,” in spite of the 
claim made for this system that “ it approximates to a fixed 
price contract.” The question at once arises, what is a fixed 
-price contract? For all prices are, strictly speaking, “ fixed.” 
How is the genuine fixed price to be distinguished and 
what is the practice of the Government Supply Depart- 
ments in placing war contracts? 

Properly understood, a fixed price, as a previous Select 
Committee pointed out, is “a price which is fixed before 
production begins, or at a very early stage in production.” 
In the absence of effective competition that would permit 
of competitive tender, a fixed price thus defined is the best 
possible arrangement. All three Government Supply Depart- 
ments—the Admiralty, the Ministry of Supply and the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production—have been completely in 
accord in aiming at this. But for the major articles of supply, 
such as the air-frames and aero-engines of MAP and the 
tanks and guns of the Ministry of Supply, it has been 
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found quite impracticable to agree on a fixed price at an 
early stage in the contract negotiations. All these heavy 
stores are subject to constant changes and modifications in 
the course of their production. To lay down hard-and-fast 
rules about their price at the beginning of their manufacture 
is not possible, and it is in their differing methods of cost- 
ing and pricing articles at a comparatively late stage in 
manufacture, not in their common agreement on the 
desirability of arriving at an early fixed price, that the 
practice of the three Supply Departments has to be 
distinguished. 

Both the Admiralty and the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion have at their disposal a large Technical Costings Staff. 
The task of these experts has been defined as “the esti- 
mation of the costs likely to be incurred in production 
which has not begun or is in its early stages.” In practice, 
however, they are often obliged to perform their work when 
production has been practically completed. In many cases 
the contract officers have to fall back, not on technical 
estimates, but on actual costs, in arriving at the definitive 
price. But MAP price settlements, even those arrived at 
late in the process of manufacture, are normally based on 
technical estimates, and there is no departmental machinery 
for ascertaining costs after production has been completed. 
It is, therefore, an error to apply such terms as “ cost plus ” 
or “ time-and-lime ” to these settlements. The term “ fixed 
price” is applied by the Admiralty and MAP not, in the 
manner of the Select Committee of 1941, only to a “ price 
fixed before production begins, or at a very early stage in 
production,” but to a price fixed at any stage of production, 
not excluding the penultimate stage. The earlier the price 
is fixed, the nearer does it approximate to the hitherto 
accepted definition of a fixed price, while the later it is fixed, 
the nearer it must tend to approach the “cost plus” price 
arrangement. 

Like the two other Supply Departments, the Ministry of 
Supply has always attempted where possible to secure early 
fixed prices, and there has never been a time when at least 
50 per cent of their contracts were not on a fixed price 
basis. But, ever since the last war, there has been in the 
Contracts Branch of the War Office, which is now part of 
the Ministry of Supply, an alternative to the fixed price in 
the shape of the maximum price used in conjunction with a 
costings clause. A maximum price contract is one “ in which 
a maximum price (which includes both cost and profit) is 
set before production, and the contractor is paid the costs 
actually ascertained by post-costing plus an agreed profit, 
subject to the maximum price not being exceeded.” The 
Department secures the right to conduct post-costing in- 
vestigations by incorporating in all maximum price con- 
tracts a costings clause. For not only may the maximum 
price never be exceeded, but the Ministry of Supply also 
reserves its right to withhold a percentage of the maximum 
price, if post-costing investigations show this to be fair 
and reasonable. A body of skilled cost accountants ar¢ 
specially employed by the Department to perform the work 
of post-costing. 

The use of the maximum price by the Ministry of Supp! 
was the subject of adverse comment in the Fourth Report 
from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, 1940- 
1941: 

The fixing of a maximum price is an attempt to limit the 
extrav. ¢e that may arise from the simple cost plus arrange- 
ment. This introduces the need for some estimation of, anc 
agreement on, what the final cost is likely to be ; but unless 
it is combined with a target cost, it does not offer thc 
contractor any direct inducement to reduce costs below the 

maximum. In contrast with the target system proper. 
the maximum price in fact provides a target at which the 
contractor may aim, whereas the so-called target cost provides 


a figure below which the contractor is encouraged to work 


Later, the Select Committee went on to say that: 


The Ministry of Supply took over this (maximum price) 
Office) in spite of the fact that the 


system (from the War 
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fully developed in all the more important Ss concerned. 
The reluctance of the War Office to adopt this simpler and 
more efficient system, and the fact that the Ministry oF Supply 
set up no organisation for this purpose, is the more surprising 
since the recommendation that they should do so is no novel 
one. Twenty-two years ago the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure of 1918 strongly recommended that full technical 
investigation should be the basis of contracts for supply, and 
with that recommendation the sub-Committee fully concur. 


Here, then, are two distinct charges preferred against the 
price-fixing practice of the Ministry of Supply: the un- 
economical character of the maximum price, and the failure 
of the Department to use technical costings. What answer 
can the Ministry give to these charges? 

In the first place, during the expansion period of 1935- 
39, and the early period of the war, the Ministry did, in 
fact, employ the target cost, in conjunction with the maxi- 
mum price, for a certain number of its purchases. The firms 
who beat the target received 25 per cent of the difference 
between the target cost and the actual ascertained cost. 
This was a substantial incentive to economy. Subsequently, 
the target cost was applied to shells and other munitions of 
war, including tanks. The producing firm normally received 
25 per cent of the difference between the target costs and 
the ascertained costs. Although the Ministry of Supply 
still used target costs in the early stages of the war, that 
practice is now defunct. It is claimed that target figures 
are suitable to the early stages of production in that they 
encourage rapid and efficient manufacture and economy but 
are of little value when production is well under way. The 
charge, therefore, that a maximum price, unrelated to a 
oe cost, militates against economical production still 

ains. In rebuttal, the Ministry of Supply can point to 
the Report of the Controller and Auditor-General on the 
Ministry of Supply Appropriation Account, 1939, which 
gives instances in which that inseparable accompaniment of 
a maximum price contract, the investigation of actual costs 


has been successful in securing large savings to public funds 
as compared with prices which were based on estimates of 


é 


Bill Market's Low Quota 


At last week’s Treasury bill tender the bill market 
allotment dropped to the abnormally low level of 11 per 
cent, which is equivalent to about £8} millions of bills. 
Only once im the war period has the market been less suc- 
cessful than this—on February 7, 1941, when it secured 10 
per cent, on a total issue of £65 millions. To what extent 
this decline from the not unsatisfactory allotment ratios of 
recent weeks may have been due to special non-market 
tenders at fine rates, it is hard to say, but the fall in total 
applications suggests that such influences cannot have been 
important, The main explanation, undoubtedly, is that, 
although they concentrated upon the 91-day bills, the dis- 
count houses tendered at the same price at which they have 
lately been applying for 92-day bills, despite the fact that the 
shorter-dated bills included the normally coveted June 30th 
maturities. Im this they have shown a greater restraint than 
on former occasions ; a year ago, they secured a 60 per 
cent allotment, but only at a price which showed a mere 
five-eighths of a penny margin over the basic money rate 
and the rate at which bills can be resold to the banks. 
Bill deating is now conducted on such exiguous margins 
that applications on terms such as these clearly cannot be 
Justified except at moments when portfolios have been ab- 
normally depleted, and when their replenishment is impera- 
tive if the market is to perform such vestiges of its former 
‘unctions as now remain to it—notably, the function of 
Supplying the banks with the maturities they need. Such 
considerations evidently did not arise on this occasion. Even 
‘0, the syndicate’s tactics are significant from another point 
nie Their casual attitude towards the end-June bills is 
ae evidence of confidence, which experience in the 
pe on “Wings” Week must have consolidated, that the 
i thorities both can and will ensure that the discount houses 
ned embarrassed by spasmodic disturbances in the short 
bef market, It is true that even in the cheap money period 
one the war, June 30th had begun to lose its terror for 

market. But if in those days the market often felt pretty 
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field of production covered by them is well adapted to the 
yse of technical costing, and that the machinery for this is 


the cost of materials, direct labour and overhead charges, with 

an addition for profit. 

This points the way to the answer to the second charge— 
the neglect of technical estimates. The Ministry claims that, 
when necessary, it has made use of the Technical Costings 
staff, a body intended to provide a common service for all 
Supply Departments. But it is pointed out with some 
justice that, for a fixed price based on technical estimates 
to be effective, the price must be agreed either before the 
contract is placed or as soon as possible after that event. 
If this cannot be done, it is better to fix a maximum price 
at once, rather than to insist upon a fixed price which, if 
determined at a late stage in production, may dangerously 
resemble a cost plus contract. But, as previously stated, the 
Ministry of Supply definitely prefers a fixed price, when 
the price can be fixed at an early stage of the contract, and 
regards the maximum price and the costings clause as only 
the second best solution to the problem of arranging “a 
fair and reasonable price ” for its purchases. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis, the attitude of the 
Admiralty towards contracts for merchant shipbuilding, and 
the recent criticisms of the Select Committee, become in- 
telligible. The Admiralty cordially agrees that a fixed price 
should be secured wherever possible, but has always main- 
tained that time was the vital factor, and that the advantages 
of a fixed price contract could only be obtained if the price 
was fixed either before the work was taken in hand or at 
an early stage of the work ; and that in the large majority 
of cases it is not possible to say until the work has pro- 
ceeded, often to an advanced stage, how much work will 
in the end be involved. The Select Committee hold out, in 
their turn, for the recognition of the principle that “cost 
plus methods should only be permitted on grounds of 
extreme urgency, where it is essential to begin and to 
complete the job within a matter of days.” The problem of 
price fixing in Government contracts thus admits of no easy 
solution. The manufacture of new types, sudden changes 
in quantitative demand and the paramount need for rapid 
production: all are factors militating against the fixed price 
contract and in favour of the cost plus arrangements which 
all are agreed in condemning. 


Finance and Banking 


sure of getting special assistance, it rarely got it on terms 
which did not involve some sacrifice, however small by 
contrast with the former tradition of discounts or loans at or 
over Bank rate. Now the operation is both certain and 
painless. The implications of this distinction are more funda- 
mental than has, perhaps, yet been fully realised. 


x * * 


Turnover since the War 


This, of course, is not the only respect in which the 
bill market’s lot has been eased by wartime conditions. Bill 
dealers as such have had to work to fine margins, but they 
have found compensation in the greatly increased volume of 
bills which they now habitually handle. The increase has 
been more substantial than is generally recognised outside 
the market itself, owing to the habit of looking at the 
percentage allotments rather than their actual amount. 
Except for the first year of the war, the market’s percentages 
(even when expressed in terms of total bills issued, instead 
of individual applications) have indeed been somewhat lower 
than they generally were in pre-war days. The average per- 
centage for the past quarter has, moreover, been one of the 
lowest of the war period; yet in these thirteen weeks, 
despite the very small allotment at last week’s tender, the 
discount market has almost certainly taken up more Treasury 
bills than in any comparable quarter previously. On the 
assumption (which is probably not far from the truth) that 
the market syndicate now customarily applies for a quantity 


- equal to the amount of bills on offer, market allotments in 


the quarter will have totalled £303 millions, an average 
of over £23 millions per week. This average, in the lean 
quarter, is a shade more than the larger pre-war syndicate 
secured at the best single tender in the last pre-war year, 
and is only a little less than twice the average allotment for 
the whole of that year. The following table, in the computa- 
tion of which due allowance has been made for each of 
the main changes in syndicate tender policy so far as 
they have become known, plainly shows the wartime trend. 
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This table will repay scrutiny, but attention may be drawn 
to two points in particular. First, the effects are clearly 
shown of the competition from sterling area balances in the 
period before tap bills were made available to Empire 


Brit MARKET SHARE OF TREASURY BILL ALLOTMENTS 
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* Figures relate to tenders within each period, not to bills actually taken up. 
§ Quarterly average. 





central banks. Secondly, there is the curious circumstance 
that when the weekly tender offer was raised to £80 mil- 


lion and £85 million in October and November, 1942, 
the market’s share actually fell. 


* * * 
Heavy Special Buying 


Even on the earlier days of the past week, credit con- 
ditions were on occasion unusually tight, notwithstanding 
the market’s very low bill quota and the fact that transfers 
of virtually the whole of the £70 million call for Treasury 
deposit receipts was delayed until the final days. One or 
two banks, of course, have been making up. According to 
reports, some sections of the market have had to utilise the 
facilities of the special buyer on a substantial scale, but 
there is no evidence of such operations in the Bank return. 
On the contrary, Government securities have fallen sharply 
by £28.1 million, reversing the previous week’s expansion 
in the credit base, and the chief counterpart of this move- 
ment is a decline of £25.2 million in bankers’ deposits to 
£144.3 million. -Presumably, the bill buying has been for 
account of public departments, the relief to the market 
being the avoidance of any immobilisation of funds on 
public deposits, which remain below the £6,000,000 mark. 
The note circulation has risen by a further £5,815,000, 
reducing the reserve of notes to £15,709,000, and a further 
increase in the fiduciary issue cannot be long delayed. 

* * * 


. Floating Debt Contrasts 


During March, Government expenditure exceeded 
receipts by £255.3 million; £72.1 million (out of £317.5 
million) of revenue was transferred by the tender of tax 
certificates and £77.5 million of TDR’s were encashed 
before maturity. In addition, TDR maturities totalled £140 
million, so that the net result of the month’s TDR borrow- 
ing was a net repayment of £31.5 million. In the light 
of these movements, it is not so surprising that even 
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London’s savings week failed-to disturb the ease of credit. 
Purchases of tax certificates amounted to £46.3 million, 
so that che outstanding issue declined by £23.8 million 
to £445.1 million, a fall of £48.8 million from the end of 
January peak. On balance, the floating debt showed a 
further slight rise during the month, contrasting with a 
contraction of over £130 million in March, 1942. At 
£4,096.9 million, total floating debt is some £68 million 
higher than at the turn of the year, whereas the correspond- 
ing quarter last year saw a net reduction ef some £300 
million. The contrast is mainly reflected in the level of the 
TDR issue, which at £969.0 million is £472.5 million higher 
on the year. The usual table showing the different ways in 
which expenditure has been financed will appear in the 
Budget Supplement next week. : 
& 


Kennet Advisory Committees 


Though the Government has never actually announced 
its formal adoption of the Kennet Report, it is known 
that the banks and other financial institutions have 
been carrying out staff changes on the basis of the recom- 
mendations. It is understood, indeed, that the banks have 
even made some beginning with the employment of part- 
time workers. A further step in the implementation of the 
proposals has now been taken with the appointment of 
three advisory committees, as suggested in the Report. In 
the case of the banks, for example, it was suggested that a 
body representing the clearing banks should report progress 
periodically to the Treasury, who would consider such 
reports with the assistance of an advisory committee, one 
of whose most relevant functions would be to make use of 
the information and advice available from the representa- 
tives of employees. The committees now set up comprise 
the members of the original panels, with some additions. 
The committees concerned with banking and industrial 
assurance are to assist the Treasury and the industrial 
Assurance Commissioner, while the body concerned with 
ordinary insurance is to advise the Board of Trade. 


x *x * 
Indian Sterling 


At the time of the Budget debate in the Legislative 
Assembly, the Government of India was attacked for per- 
mitting the accumulation of huge sterling balances during 
the war. This criticism was carried a stage further recently 
in a statement made by the President of the Federatign of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. His conten- 
tion was that the maintenance of Indian sterling balances 
in London, on the ground that they would assist India’s 
purchases after the war, really meant that they were designed 
to provide an assured market for British exports, He main- 
tained that such credits should be used for “constructive 
purposes ” during the war, and that India should have a 
free hand to make purchases in the cheapest and best 
markets—outside Britain if necessary. One of the resolutions 
passed by the Federation was that sterling balances should 
be used to repatriate British commercial investments in 
India. All this has, of course, been heard before, and betrays 
the usual confusion of economic and political considerations. 
India’s conversion from a debtor to a creditor nation in so 
short a space of time has been largely due to the fact that 
Great Britain has shouldered so large a proportion of the cost 
of Indian defence. This has enabled India to repatriate the 
whole of its public debt, and to accumulate steriing which, 
however much it may stimulate British export industries, 
will mean considerably more to India at a time when its 
reconstruction needs will be at a maximum. The statement 
that India should use these balances for constructive pul- 
poses now must be classed as purely propagandist. Now 
that the United States is in the war, what nation could 
supply India with goods, and in whose ships are they to be 
carried? Freedom to buy in the cheapest market after the 
war is, of course, a different matter. Whether it will be 
possible to convert overseas sterling balances into other 
currencies without endangering the stability of sterling must 
depend entirely on what success is achieved in establishing 
a truly international exchange and trading regime. Another 
criticism voiced by the Federation was that accumulated 
stocks of silver were being sold at a low price compared 
with that paid to US and Mexican sellers. This also 1s 
beside the mark. The silver which the British Treasury now 
sells at 234d. was probably bought from the Indian Govern- 
ment some time before Bombay silver prices rose to their 
present inflated level. The fact that Great Britain may obtain 
Lend-Lease supplies of silver from the United States sug- 
gests that further shipments from India are 0° 
contemplated. 
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Investment 


Gold Mines Again 


As was indicated last week, the general course of markets 
has recently been upward. The attached chart of indices of 
the Financial News shows a 1} per cent rise in equities, 
and a very minor appreciation in fixed interest stocks, to 
which the Funds made little contribution. The feature of the 
month has been the recovery in diamond shares and gold 
mining shares situated in the Union of South Africa, while 
towards the end of the month, internationals, foreign bonds 
and West African gold mining shares were also in demand. 
This general picture suggests strongly the belief among 
investors that there are greater rewards to be obtained out- 
side this country than within it, at least until such time 
as the official attitude towards private enterprise is more 
clearly defined. That is, however, not the whole story so far 
as gold mining shares are concerned. The turnover in these, 
as judged by the number of bargains received, has more 
than once been rather greater than at the time of the sharp 
burst of activity in mining shares in November last. At 
that time, the market was perturbed at the course of events. 
There was talk of the dangers of ragged speculation, and 
special steps were, in fact, taken to curb it. On this occa- 
sion, not a word has been heard of such ideas in connection 
with the boomlet in Kaffirs, which is now considered not 
only respectable, but also soundly based. The reason for this 
change of attitude is, immediately, that the present buying 
jcomes from quarters which are normally considered to be 
reasonably well informed. Less directly, it is the belief that 
recent indications of post-war policy for the regulation of 
international exchanges point to the continued use of gold. 
Full particulars of individual plans have still to be revealed, 
and there is no certainty of an early agreement, but it is 
possible that the buyers are really better informed than the 
public. However that may be, it will effect the long-term 
outlook for the industry only. There is every reason to look 
for a further minor deterioration in conditions while the 
war lasts. Mr Carleton Jones, President of the Chamber of 


Mines, Stated at the annual meeting this week that the effect 
of the special contribution of the gold mines to the revenue 
of the Union was, in large measure, to nullify the erevision 
of taxation granted in 1936, which was based on the en- 
couragement of mining of low-grade ore. So long as the 
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present tax continues, it will restrict development and re- 
duce the theoretical life of the mines. There can be very 
little doubt that South Africa will do her utmost to maintain 
the yield of this wasting asset once the war is over. It is, 
however, an asset of rather limited life, and every effort 
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Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1942. 


Total Income for the year, £14,285,019. 
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Total Assets at end of the year, £81,441,037. 





Total Claims Paid in the year, £7,448,627. The Company has paid £147,917,102, 


in claims since its establishment. 





isti December 31st, 1942, amounted to £85,010,818 
ae a de Ondine eniath and £129,074,681 in the Industrial Branch. 





Ordin : f £1 per cent. for 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942 declared on 
i pigeon en ie which become claims during the ensuing year. 


Surplus carried forward is £2,440,925. 


Industrial Branch : £436,227 Profits allocated to Policyholders. 





J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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should be made to obtain a greater diversity of output from 
the Union. Whether the mines will be allowed to distribute 
large sums, or whether a high proportion of their gross 
output will be taken to assist new developments, is a 
matter on which there is, as yet, no information. 


* x x 
— 


18B for Industry ? 


In reply to two detailed questions as to the reasons for 
taking over the shares of Short Brothers, Sir Stafford Cripps 
has refused all information, merely stating that the measure 
was essential to obtain control of the business. On a further 
point as to the return of the shares after the war, the 
Minister pointed out that Regulation 78 makes no provision 
in this respect, and stated that it would not be competent or 
appropriate for him to take steps now to ensure the return of 
the shares at the end of the war. He did say, however, that 
there was nothing in the existing position which would pre- 
clude the Government of the day from making such further 
provision, should it wish ro do so. A situation is thus created 
in which the Minister can, without reason given, take over 
the shares in any company and control or alter its manage- 
ment. It is perfectly possible to conceive circumstances in 
which the total acquisition of a company is desirable in the 
national interest ; where these are fulfilled it is the duty of 
the Minister to take the steps required. But all those con- 
cerned are entitled to a clear statement, so that they may 
themselves judge whether the step is right or not. The 
absence of any provision for divesting the Government of 
such holdings at the end of the war is alarming both to in- 
vestors and industrialists, and is likely to be destructive of 
good-will in the one and initiative in the other. The matter 
ought not to be allowed to rest where it lies. Meanwhile 
the date to which the price-fixing mechanism is to apply 
has been fixed, but there is so far no indication of what the 
price is, in fact, to be. The appointment of an imposing 
new board will reassure the country as to the output of 
Short Brothers, but it has done nothing to allay the anxiety 
that has been expressed on the general issue. 


* * * 


Barrow Haematite Deal 


The decision of the Ministry of Supply to take over 
part of the business of Barrow Haematite Steel Co., coming 
as it did on the heels of the Short Brothers vesting, has 
added to the questioning of investors and industrialists alike 
about the long-term intentions of the Government. 
Here again no explanation has been given. The concern 
is a vertical combine, and the Ministry is taking over 
the more advanced processes, namely, the steel works and 
the hoop and bar mills, with all assets attaching to them, 
including benefit of contracts. The payment for these is 
£335.000 for plant and benefit of contracts and £305,000 
for products, stores and loose materials. This leaves 
Barrow Haematite with iron mines, limestone quarries, 
blast furnaces and investments. The shareholders are in- 
vited to accept this offer, but without being informed as 
to the value of the assets remaining. This is buying a pig 
in a poke with a vengeance. It is true that an opportunity 
for inspection of the contract is provided, but there will 
be few shareholders who can benefit from this permission 
or assess the value of the offer if they did. The directors 
have, admittedly, found the offer acceptable, and the cash 
will doubtless be useful at some later date for developing 
the properties which remain ; but there can be no possible 
reason for withholding the only information upon which 
a reasonable assessment of the offer can be based. The 
Ministry of Supply ought not only to explain its reasons 
for the acquisition—if it was merely lack of finance, as 
seems to be the case, there are other means of providing 
that—it should also insist upon full information being 
given to shareholders. 


*x * * 


Two-Way Proxies 


The ease with which the best laid plans go astray has 
been strikingly illustrated in ‘the case of the recent regula- 
tions of the Stock Exchange with regard to two-way 
proxies. As was pointed out in The Economist of 
February 2oth, that institution prescribed, among its re- 
quirements in the case of schemes affecting shareholders’ 
rights, that proxies should be so drawn that it was as easy 
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to vote against as for the resolution. Beyond that, no specific 
form of proxy was stipulated. Of late, there has been , 
growing practice of making a proxy just a voting paper 
instead of actually nominating a stated person to represent 
one at the meeting. Some few weeks ago the Ceylon 
Amalgamated Tea and Rubber Estates sent such proxies 
to its shareholders in order that they might vote on 
resolutions which required a three-quarters majority to 
carry them. The chairman went to the meeting with proxies 
giving, very roughly, two votes in his favour for one 
against. The vote was thus lost. But the resolutions were 
put to the meeting and: carried nem. con. on a show of 
hands. The company’s solicitor thereupon advised the chair- 
man that he had no alternative but to declare them carried. 
A Gilbertian state of affairs! The dissentients are testing 
the legality of this procedure by serving a writ on the 
company to restrain it from acting on the resolution. 
Nothing can be done until the position is cleared up. 
Whatever the law may prove to be, it seems desirable that 
there should be an assurance that proxy votes should in 
fact be used if taken. Ought the Stock Exchange to 
insist upon the rather cumbersome business of voting only 
through a properly appointed representative, or should it 
regard this case as quite exceptional? 


x * * 


Radio Amalgamation 


There has been a further development this week in the 
matter of the negotiations for a fusion between A. C. Cossor, 
radio manufacturers, and another concern, variously stated 
to be EMI, Philco and others. It may be recalled that 
Sir Louis Sterling, chairman of Cossor, complained that 
Mr. Macauley had been negotiating without his knowledg:. 
Sir Louis, who until a few months before the war, was 
managing director of EMI, has now resigned, and the 
negotiations are to be continued. It is not a matter of 
national importance whether or no A. C. Cossor is to be 
taken over by EMI or by another concern, although, share- 
holders may feel that their chances are better as part of a 
larger organisation. The rise in the shares can, how- 
ever, scarcely be justified merely by the prospect 
of a fusion until its terms are known. The rise 
is perhaps based on certain comment, appearing in 
some sections of the ‘Press, which looks to the absorp- 
tion of Cossor as merely the first step in a complete 
consolidation of the radio and gramophone industry. The 
argument is that trade associations are not enough to secure 
prosperity, and that complete financial control is essential. 
That is to say, an attempt is to be made to create a monopoly 
in one of the newest industries, and one in which the possi- 
bilities of development are still quite unpredictable. Such a 
project would be laughable were it not for the fact that there 
already exists a virtual monopoly in the supply of certain 
elements, and that it might be very difficult for a small 
firm which had to fight its way to break the ring. The 
comments may, of course, be the purest surmise, but it is to 
be hoped that the authorities, despite the admitted conveni- 
ence of dealing with a minimum number of concerns, will 
set their face against any development which would threaten 
to reduce the element of effective competition in this, or 
any other, new and growing industry. 


* x * 


Still More Black-Out 


The Paper Control has always been unfortunate in the 
orders it has made on matters concerning the investor. For 
many months it left the field of official forms untouched, 
although it was evident that a huge saving might be made 
without loss to anyone. At the same time, it attempted to 
impose regulations which would have completely dislocated 
the work of the stock market. Now, having for three years 
allowed great waste of paper in company circulars and 
annual accounts, it has made a regulation which, if complied 
with, must drastically restrict the information supplied. To 
insist that the statutory accounts, notice of meeting, explana- 
tion and chairman’s comments are to be got within the space 
of 120 square inches means that the type will be so small 
as to be scarcely readable, or that much important infor- 
mation will be excluded. It further appears that the 
address of the recipient has to be included within this space, 
which further reduces it, probably by one-sixth. The sole 
concession is that, where consolidated accounts are presented, 
the space occupied may be increased by 50 per cent. Any- 
one who has studied published accounts knows that ther- 
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is a very great variation in the space which is required 
adequately to set out the information which the share- 
holder ought to have. In the case of rubber companies 
in enemy-occupied territory, the publication of statutory 
accounts might be waived, on condition that certain par- 
ticulars were stated, but, even in war-time,. some concerns 
ought to be compelled to give more information than they 
do. Now there is to be every encouragement to secrecy, and 
there can be no doubt that many directorates will take full 
advantage of it. Meanwhile, the company which has per- 
formed its duties to its proprietors, and the public, in a 
reasonable manner is in future to be prevented from doing so. 
If so drastic a cut were absolutely essential in this particular 
form of publication, it would be a striking criticism of the 
control’s past policy, but until economy has been carried 
much further in other fields it is difficult to believe that 
this step is unavoidable. If, however, the control is bent on 
securing a large economy here, the Ministry of Supply 
should at least grant a special dispensation to those who 
show that the information which they wish to give could not 
be brought within the prescribed limit. This would at least 
give some encouragement to those of good will. There is 
little danger that they would be so numerous as to cause 
the Ministry any embarrassment. 


Company Notes 


Armaments Profits 


The full accounts of Vickers for 1942 reveal total profits 
struck after tax, deferred repairs and contingencies provi- 
sions, of £1,031,450 against £977,755. As stated in The 
Economist of March 2oth, earnings for the unchanged 
10 per cent ordinary dividend are in consequence slightly 
higher at 21.1 against 19.4 per cent on the ordinary capital. 
Vickers-Armstrong, the largest operating subsidiary, reveals 
a similar rise in profits, struck on the same basis, from 
{1,521,023 against £1,643,987. Comparison with the pre- 
vious year’s accounts suggests that some {£410,000 was set 
aside for deferred repairs and contingencies, against an un- 
disclosed sum this year. Depreciation, however, receives 
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£100,000 more at £850,000. The tax free ordinary dividend 
is raised from 5 to 54 per cent, covered by earned rates 
of 5.7 and 6.1 per cent, respectively, while an addition 
of some £43,000 to the carry forward raises it to £318,494. 
A similar experience is revealed by the accounts of English 
Steel Corporation, dealt with in The Economist of March 
27th, total disclosed profits rising from £662,347 to £708,958. 
A severe contraction in the liquid assets, excluding inter 
company balances, of Vickers from {£2,643,099 to only 
£748,485 arises from the provision of additional finance to 
Vickers-Armstrong, its chief effect being to reduce govern- 
ment securities by some £1,122,000 to £1,462,864, while 
the actual loan outstanding to Vickers-Armstrong ‘has risen 
from £6,395,155 to £8,517,007. The latter’s balance she:ct 
gives a truer impression of the group’s contribution to the 
war effort. Stocks are over £10 millions higher at 
£61,316,080, while a 60 per cent increase in debtors brings 
this item to £14,199,069. Cash, however, is reduced by 
almost half at £1,117,559. Excluding the Vickers’ loan, net 
liquid assets have risen about £2,700,000 to £11,499,339. 
At best such figures can only provide the slightest indication 
of the actual scope of the country’s largest steel and 
engineering undertaking, since the numerous shadow fac- 
tories’ accounts are excluded. Further, the failure to reveal 
the amount appropriated for deferred repairs makes it even 
more difficult than in the past to form any idea of the true 
position of the group. It is to be hoped that, in the national 
interest, the current year will bring still further expansion, 
but this will have to come from more efficient working 
rather than from increased supplies of manpower and 
machinery. The ros. shares of Vickers at 20s. 14d. ex divi- 
dend yield £4 19s. 4d. per cent. 


*® x * 


Lancashire Steel Reserves 


The profits of the Lancashire Steel Corporation for 
1942 are struck after provision for estimated income tax 
and EPT. The net figure of £514,509 is presumably com- 
parable with the previous year’s record earnings of £511,796, 
after deducting £735,000 for taxation, but gross earnings 
have probably risen very materially. Depreciation takes 
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£200,000 against £175,000, and a further £60,000 has been 
allocated to deferred repairs, against £15,000 for plant re- 
placement. Consequently, earnings, for the unchanged 
7 per cent ordinary dividend, are reduced from 11.6 to 9.2 
per cent. General reserve is increased by £35,000, or £10,000 
more than in 1941, and the carry forward raised slightly to 
£84,684. Net profits of the Wigan Coal Corporation, the 
main subsidiary, have, after similar manipulation, increased 
from £102,512 to £103,030, the former figure being struck 
after tax payment of £124,000. The “A” and “B” 
ordinary shares again receive 2} per cent out of unchanged 
earnings of 2.7 per cent. Both companies’ balance sheets 
display expanded liquid assets to finance their increased 
outputs. Lancashire Steel’s cash holding is some £323,000 
higher at £889,666, while tax certificates total £812,150 
against £637,500. Nearly half of the liquid assets of Wigan 
Coal, totalling £1,319,256 against £1,178,912, are repre- 
sented by cash. Similar expansion is evident in the con- 
solidated balance sheet of Lancashire Steel, which would 
benefit by comparative figures. This reveals an increase in 
net liquid assets of £153,000 to £1,505,654, cash alone 
standing at £1,052,148. The dominant feature of the official 
control has been the great improvement in the group’s 
financial position. At end 1935,. all reserves and undis- 
tributed profits totalled £678,876, rising to £1,425,544 by 
end 1938, while the latest figure is £2,444,664. In view of 
the increasing public interest in the equity of this company, 
this, and the experience of official control elsewhere in the 
industry, should be borne in mind. What constitutes 
adequate protection of the concern’s assets in the un- 
certain post-war period may well become a much-debated 
topic. At the current price of 22s. ex dividend, the £1 
ordinary “A” shares of Lancashire Steel yield £6 7s. 3d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


Department Store Accounts 


The extent of last year’s remarkable recovery in the 
earning power of the London department stores is under- 
lined by the analysis of the profits of four leading concerns 
contained in the following table: — 


. 
Earned for 


e March 31, 1943 
Company (Years | Disclosed Ordinary Divi- “ ‘ad 
ending Jan. 31) Profits dend . ocean 

Amount*| Rav Price | Yield 
John Barker : £ £ % % Ex div. oe ef 
| See Se , 1,398,672 | 140,722 14-7 | 10 £1 ord. 

SRE 1,433,699 | 197,573 | 25-7 10 shares 3 4 0 

ea rar iat 1,627,916 | 288,882 42:2 | 10 at 62 

Harrods | 

rr 1,951,760 135,609 5:3 4 £1 ord. 

_, aa 2,029,877 | 115,120 5-4 5 stock 212 2 

| SAR eee 2,232,020 139,840 | 66 6 at 46/- 

Paste, Selfridge 
— Ltd. : (Holdings) | 
pease Jake oni ie REN |) 6% cum. | 
| egreaiear 296,758 84,970! 110 | ‘6 pref.stk.| Nil 
RS 441,324 126,011 12:7 | 123 at 17/- 
Swan & Edgar: 
By eieeas'gss 61,035 38,318 3-1 3 £1 ord. 

_, SPR 61,030 38,536 , 3°] 3 shares 414 1] 

SR ee 68,685 51,013 4-2 4 at 17,- 

* In all cases before tax on equity payments : ‘for Harrods in 1943 after tax for 
two years, except tax on dividends. 


No direct comparison can be made between the total profits 
figures disclosed by any two companies. Those revealed 
by John Barker and Harrods are struck before the main 
administrative expenses; those by Swan and Edgar and 
Selfridges, Limited—the newly constructed operating con- 


Industry 


A Plan for Exports 


Sir Raymond Streat, chairman of the Cotton Board 
outlined a plan for exports—or, rather, a revised version of 
an earlier plan—in an address to the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London last Tuesday. In this plan, post-war 
trade agreements would consist of two parts. Part I would 
comprise all goods not subject to “ disturbing influences.” 
For this group of goods there should be no quotas, prohibi- 
tions or discrimination, and no licences, except insofar as 
these may be temporarily necessary for reasons of exchange ; 
and no country would be allowed to levy import duties 
higher than 25 per cent ad valorem. Part II, on the other 
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cern—after administrative expenses, but still before jj 
taxation. The figures of amounts and rates earned fo; 
equity capital are, however, generally comparable as 
between different companies. The improvement shown by 
john Barker, whose equity earnings have risen 40 per 
cent in the past year and trebled in rate in the Past 
two years, is, of course, exceptionally good. The improve- 
ment shown by Harrods is an understatement, since two 
years’ tax provision, covering estimated liabiljty to January, 
1944, has been provided from the latest accounts. Thus 
the cover of 6.6 per cent for the ordinary dividend, raised 
from 5 to 6 per cent, should certainly show an increase 
this year, if earning power is maintained. The new Selfridge 
set-up has justified itself with a payment to the holding 
company of 12} against 6 per cent, but the whole of the 
increased payment has been absorbed by prior charges, 
and it will be some time yet before the public receives aq 
dividend. The 1 per cent rise in the Swan and Edgar 
payment to 4 per cent leaves John Barker, perhaps the most 
successful of the London stores, as the only one of the 
four concerns discussed here which has failed to raise its 
equity dividend. The reason is twofold. The management 
is attempting to implement a dividend stabilisation policy. 
Only in 1939-40 was the ordinary payment reduced—to 
5 per cent from the customary Io per cent level. Although 
total profits last year reached the highest level of the past 
decade, an increased payment would clearly be out of step 
with managerial policy. In the second place, the concern 
was interrupted by the outbreak of war in the middle of a 
far-reaching scheme of physical reconstruction. Allocations 
to reserves, rebuilding and depreciation are being main- 
tained at a high level so that the completion of the scheme 
need not be delayed by lack of cash. 


* * * 


The Balance Sheet Aspect 


Although the improvement in profits of the London 
department stores appears to have been general, the bal- 
ance sheets of the various concerns by no means all tell 
the same story. In the absence of the accounts of all the con- 
cerns, it is too early to attempt to provide a complete ex- 
planation. But it seems likely that the recovery has been 
caused by a number of factors which have exercised a 
varying influence on the fortunes of individual companies. 
Thus, the balance sheets of John Barker and Harrods, two 
of the most successful concerns, show a rise in creditors 
and a decline in debtors. There is, however, a wide diverg- 
ence in the movement of stocks which in the case of the 
former have fallen from £1,002,010 to £875,779 over the 
past two years while those of Harrods have risen in the 
same period from £1,116,165 to £1,517,072. There seems 
little doubt that all concerns have in some measure 
profited from a return of custom following the end of 
heavy bombing and from a tendency to purchase better 
quality goods. There is also a general saving on advertising 
and other expenditure now restricted by the Government. 
Both Harrods and Barker show an increase in cash holdings, 
evidence of inability to increase stocks. There is a rise in 
Harrods’ net liquid assets from £481,552 to £563,157, 
and in those of fohn Barker from £593,417 to £795,533. 
The totals of free reserves and carry forward available 
for reconstruction are considerable ; for Harrods £1,781,428 
and for Barker £1,460,512. In both cases, the financial set 
up is completely satisfactory and the trading record, in 
the face of wartime difficulties, considerably better than 
could have been expected. Nong the less, at current yields, 


the ordinary capital of both concerns appears to be slightly 
overvalued. d 


and Trade 


hand, would include commodities subject to disturbing in- 
fluences, such as the transition from war to peace, structural 
changes in production caused by the war, competition arising 
from different standards of living, the trade cycle, and the 
impact upon industry and trade of scientific progress and 
air transport. Such goods would be given special treatment 
by means of volume control, price control, buffer stocks, 
lend-lease exchanges, or exceptional tariff rates. No com- 
modity would be eligible for Part II unless it could be 
shown that trade in it was clearly and substantially influ- 
enced by one of the five special factors, and that it formed 
an important percentage either of the trade between two 
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negotiating countries, or of the total economic activity of 

of them. Third party countries would have to be in- 
pols beforehand of commodities for which special treat- 
— was claimed, and, if some international economic 
council were formed, it should be informed of all Part II 
agreements which, moreover, might be subject to a time 
jimit. If special treatment can no longer be justified for 
particular goods, these should be transferred to Part I; 
similarly, there should be provision for transferring goods 
from Part I to the group of commodities eligible for special 
treatment. Part II should not become a refuge of ineffici- 
ency. Sit Raymond’s plan has all the apparent attraction 
of a neat, simple and logical solution of a difficult problem. 
But it would be self-deception to think that ail that is 
needed for a smooth and expanding world trade after the 
war is a formula or a mechanism. The application of Sir 
Raymond’s formula could lead to ossification as well as 
expansion. His maximum tariff under Part I might become 
4 minimum. Pressure for special treatment might swell the 
list of commodities included in Part II—what commodities 
are not subject to “disturbing influences”? Countries with 
high standards of living might claim special treatment for 
the major part of their exports. In the last resort the 
channels of trade will only be freed from obstruction by 
nations which genuinely wish, severally and jointly, to do so. 

* * * 


Trade Disputes 

It is, perhaps, inevitable, at a time when wage in- 
creases are being won in various branches of industry and 
the bargaining power of the workers generally is strength- 
ened as a result of labour shortage, that industrial unrest 
should develop. During 1942, 1,527,000 working days were 
lost owing to strikes affecting 454,800 workers, compared 
with 1,079,000 days lost through strikes affecting 361,500 
workers in 1941. These figures, however, compare very fav- 
ourably with the record of the last war, when the number 
of working days lost as a result of trade disputes increased 
from 2,450,000 in 1916 to nearly 5,990,000 in 1918. That 
there have not been more strikes during the present» war 
is a tribute to the workers’ co-operation in the war effort 
and to the leadership of the trade unions. It is probably also 
due to the advances in earnings secured since 1939. 
It is therefore all the more regrettable when 
localised, unauthorised strikes should break out, 
dislocating production and _ penalising those workers 
who realise the adverse effect on output of stoppages. 
The most serious outbreak recently has been a crop 
of strikes in engineering firms in the West Riding over the 
award of the National Arbitration Tribunal. The award 
was framed in such complicated language that it is hardly 
surprising that its interpretation should have given rise to 
confusion. The Tribunal granted an increase of 6s. a week 
to the bonus of plain time-workers, a consolidation of 20s. 
of the bonus in the basic rates and an adjustment of piece- 
work prices and “bonus or basis times” to enable an 
average worker to earn at least 273 per cent over 
basic time rates, excluding the national bonus. 
The Yorkshire strikes, which affected some 3,000 
engineers in 14 firms, were due to the fact that 
under a clause in the award the advance apparently 
did not apply to time workers who were already receiving 
6s. a week or more through their firms’ bonus schemes or 
merit-rating. The strikes have now been settled, the men 
having accepted the employers’ offer to pay the 6s. increase 
‘0 men working on other than piecework systems on the 
basic rate and to pay overtime computed on the new rate, 
Another unofficial strike is that of a few hundred railway- 
men in the Stratford locomotive depot of the LNER. 
For three Sundays running the men have struck because a 
fireman was sentenced to imprisonment for spreading dis- 
affection among the trdops. This strike is frowned upon by 
the union leaders. A number of wage claims are now pend- 
ing, the most important being the joint demand of the three 
unions of railway workers for increases, and those of 
200,000 bus and tram drivers and conductors which are 
being considered by a special tribunal. 

* * « 


Retail Trade 


g the retail year ended January, 1942, the average 
daily value of sales reported to the Bank of England was 
‘lightly smaller than in the preceding year ; during 1942-43 

“te was a slight increase but, as the accompanying table, 
taken from last week’s Board of Trade fournal shows, this 
Ps due to a rise in the value of food sales. Unfortunately, 

¢ Bank of England returns, while they are becoming more 
‘epresentative of the general trend in the value of sales— 

reported during the past year amounted to £420 
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millions, equivalent to about one-fifth of the total value of 
retail sales of the goods included—do not record changes 
in the physical volume of turnover. True, the official index 
of the .cost of living has remained almost unchanged for 
two years ; but there can be little doubt that the average 
Prices of the goods included in the Bank of England returns 
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were somewhat higher in 1942-43 than in the preceding 
year and that the total volume of sales has shown a fall. 
The rate of decline last year appears to have been moderate; 


it may well be more marked in 1943. 
* * 


Utility Furniture 


More classes of persons now qualify for permits to 
purchase utility furniture. Couples with children, who pro- 
pose to establish independent homes for the first time, can 
get permits regardless of the date of marriage. People 
rehoused by local authorities will be able to buy utility 
furniture. This provision will mean that the 3,000 agri- 
cultural labourers’ cottages which are to be built may be 
furnished with utility furniture. The third new provision is 
that children may have their own chests of drawers. 
Previously these were supplied only for adults. The alloca- 
tion of permits began in January, when 7,000 were granted. 
In February, the figure was 11,500, and it is believed that 
more were given in March. Nearly 40,000 applications were 
made during January and February, but the proportion 
refused because they were not included in the scheme was 
considerably lower in the latter month. About 100 appeals 
were made against decisions not to grant permits. The 
quantity of utility furniture being made is well within the 
demand, and production is increasing steadily. 


5 4 * * 
Summer Fish 


During the next six months larger quantities of fish 
will be landed, and the Ministry of Food has taken advan- 
tage of this fact to lower prices and to relax certain of the 

(Continued on page 443.) 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
ASSETS £81,400,000 
INCOME EXCEEDS £14,200,000 
FAVOURABLE MORTALITY 
LOWER EXPENSE RATIOS 


HOLDINGS IN NEW WAR LOANS £11,444,300 


The seventy-ninth annual ordinary 
general meeting of the Refuge Assurance 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 3Ist 
ultimo, at the chief office of the company, 
Oxford Street, Manchester. 

Mr J. pnts Sr aeaaes (chairman of the 
compan resided. 

The jonni (Mr John W. Moss) 
having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the auditors’ report. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said :— 

Gentlemen,—I am glad to be able to put 
before you so satisfactory a report upon 
the work of the company during the past 
year. This success over the difficulties 
forced upon us by war conditions has not 
been lightly secured, and is the outcome of 
much anxious thought and of continual 
adjustments in our methods and organisa- 
tion. Our responsibilities do not relate 
solely to the prudent management of the 
current affairs of the company, but also to 
its far-reaching obligations to millions of 
our fellow-citizens who rely on _ the 
“Refuge” for the payment in due course 
of the policy monies which mean so much 
when the contingency assured against 
occurs. In our industrial branch there 
are in force over 8 million policies, and in 
the ordinary branch over half a million 
policies, assuring in all a sum exceeding 
£200,000,000, covering all classes of the 
community over a very wide range of 
sums assured and exhibiting a common 
feature in that each policy is the individual 
choice of the owner and exists to fill an 
individual need; and we are responsible 
for securing that these needs are covered 
as they arise, as they will do throughout 
many years in the future. 

We have to regret the loss by death on 
active service and through enemy action in 
this country of 32 members of our staff, and 
our sympathy goes out to those who mourn 
their loss. There are other members of 
the staff who are reported missing ; and it 
is our earnest hope that good news will be 
received of them and that they, and all 
those other hundreds of our employees 
who are serving in the forces, will soon be 
enabled to return to their homes and 
families. 


STAFF PROBLEMS 


The question of staff has, of course, been 
one of our main problems. The number 
of our employees who have joined the 
armed Forces, or other forms of whole- 
time national service, is 2,983 ; and during 
the year our total staff suffered a further 
met decrease of 701. As regards the field 
staff the position has been met by the 
amalgamation of districts, by the enlarging 
of agencies, and by making increasing use 
of the services of women, and of men above 
military age ; whilst in the chief office con- 
stant endeavours are being made to 
eliminate any form of work which is not 
absolutely essential, and the staff are work- 
ing longer hours, which are bound to 
become even longer as more of our staff 
are called up. In this connection it is 
gratifying to record that the Kennet Com- 
mittee in their Report on Man-power 
expressed the unanimous view that in the 
particular industries under review, of which 
life assurance was one, employers and 
employees alike had consistently demon- 


strated the greatest willingness to perform 


all that is required in the national 
emergency. 


LIGHT MORTALITY IN BOTH BRANCHES 


A welcome though, in the circumstances, 
rather surprising feature of our operations 
during the year has been the unusually 
light mortality experienced in both 
branches. This feature was particularly 
evident in the industrial branch, where the 
percentage of actual to expected deaths was 
lower than for many years past. In the age 
group 20 to 29, as was perhaps unfor- 
tunately to be expected, this percentage in 
both branches was greater than 100, but 
from age 40 onwards to the extremity of 
age the experience was most favourable. It 
it is very difficult to determine to what 
influence precisely this is attributable, but 
one is tempted to attach at least some im- 
portance to the effect on the national health 
of an overwhelming aim and purpose such 
as animate us to-day. 


REDUCED EXPENSE RATIO 


We are able to report a reduction in tne 
expense ratio in both branches, and in this 
connection I might perhaps remind you 
that the costs of the services rendered to 
its policyholders by an assurance office must 
be met out of the premiums—just as the 
cost of labour and distribution appears in, 
and forms a very substantial part of, the 
price of any commodity ; but just as the 
test applied to any purchase is whether the 
article is worth the money and not how the 
price is built up, so, in the case of life 
assurance, the true test is a comparison of 
the benefits secured, including the service 
given, with the premiums paid for them. 


LOW RATE OF DISCONTINUANCE 


Another interesting feature during the 
year was the extremely low rate of dis- 
continuance in both branches, again par- 
ticularly in the industrial b . It has 
been the constant endeavour of the com- 
pany to avoid wherever possible any 
termination of a policy other than by claim, 
and though the present unusually favour- 
able experience is undoubtedly due in con- 
siderable measure to the abundance of 
employment existing to-day, yet it remains 
true that for many years we have recorded 
a steady reduction in the rate of termination, 
which, in the industrial branch, is to-day 
— one-fifth of what it was ten years 


RESULTS OF YEAR’S WORKING 


Turning now to the results of the year’s 
working you will see from the accounts 
before you that our total premium income 
increased by £710,464 to £1 1,645,087. Our 
total claims were £7.448,627, which in- 
cluded £4,573.933 by way of maturities 
—- © aggregate surplus in both 
branches amounted to £3,543,664, which 
includes £2,044,487 brought forward from 
the previous year, and the total assets now 
stand at £81,441,037, having increased by 
£3,714,932 during the year. I may here 
mention that from the outbreak of war to 
the present time the company, as a result 
of war conditions, has paid the sum of 
£554,627 in death claims on policies upon 


. pared with 35,385 


April 3> 1943 


‘the lives of members of H.M. Forces ing 


of civilians. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch 


e ordi th 
new policies issued was a ne 


aS 36,620, as com, 
C issued during 
previous year. € new sums ass 

amounted to £7,027,046, a sum RTeater by 
13 per cent. than the corresponding figy, 
for 1941. In this branch the Dremiuy, 
income for the year was £4,994,763, a figur 
greater by £335,524 than that of the pp 
vious year, and the net interest amounts 
to £1,329,409. The expense ratio was 12.0) 
as compared with 12.43 in 1941, and th 
life assurance fund now amounts to 
£41,262,815, in addition to which there j; 
an investments reserve fund of £2,250 
A net premium valuation, using the A24-2 
ultimate table of mortality with interest at 
2} per cent. was made for the life assy. 
ances, the annuities being valued wih 
interest at 3 per cent., and the resulting 
surplus was £2,604,379, which include 
£1,838,284 brought forward from th 
previous year. It is proposed to allocate 1 
the shareholders £16,345, to set aside 
£147,109 for allocation to policyholders, anj 
to carry forward the materially increas 
sum of £2,440,925 to meet any co. 
tingencies which may arise out of th 
present world situation or to be dealt wit 
subsequently as the board mav determine, 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the premin 
income amounted to £6,650,323, showix 
an increase of £374,939 over that of th 
previous year. The net interest incom 
was £1,295,001, and the life assurance fux 
now amounts to £34,177,405, having ir 
creased by £2,343,908 after the transfer ¢ 
£200,000 to the investments reserve fun¢ 
which now amounts to £2,850,000. Th 
expense ratio was 31.15, as against 32.58 2 
respect of 1941. The valuation was mat 
on a 2} per cent. net premium basis, add: 
tional provision being embodied to me 
prospective adverse mortality due to u 
war, and the resulting surplus, which » 
cluded £206,202 brought forward from tk 
previous year, was £939,285. As I har 
already stated, the sum of £200,090 ha 
been transferred to the investments reserit 
fund, and it is proposed to allocate to th 
shareholders £96,155, tO Carry forwart 
£206,903, and to set aside £436,227 for 
allocation to the policyholders. The amoutt 
set aside for policyholders is allocated by 
way of permanently increasing the sum 
assured by certain policies, and by making 
the payment of claims arising by death 
survivance of endowment terms during the 
ensuing year on the basis of the latest and 
most favourable scale of benefits as regards 
those policies which have not been placed 
permanently upon this latest scale by ths 
or previous allocations of surplus, together 
with an addition of 2} per cent. in respet 
of policies, with certain exceptions, dat 
prior to January 1, 1938, and subsequent ' 
July 1, 1927. 


BONUS DISTRIBUTION 


Having regard to the continuance of - 
conditions, we propose to repeat the modi 
fied form of bonus distribution 
ordinary branch adopted since the outbreak 
of war. The distribution to policyholdes 
takes the form of a bonus on participating 
policies which become claims by death * 
survivance within the twelve months _ 
mencing March 20, 1943, at the rate 
£1 per cent. on the sum assured in f id 
of each full year’s premium due and 9 
in 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942 respective: 
It is proposed also until further notice 
allow an interim bonus on_ policies 
coming claims by death or survivanc’ 
the rate of £1 per cent. on the sum assuit" 


LARGE INCREASE IN HOLDING OF BRITISE 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


You will already have observed that = 
outstanding feature as regards the inves’ 


ments is the increase during the vear © 
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5,400,830 iti eee the aggre- 
. ernment securities. a 
overnier this heading to £39,372,477, 
“ ch represents 48.34 per cent. of the 
veal assets and 58.94 per cent. of our Stock 
securities. In this connection 
will be interested to know that since 
outbreak of hostilities the company has 
up, and still holds, various new War 
aken vFmounting to £11,444,300, which is 
in the above figure. 
[ am pleased to inform you that the 
gate value of our Stock Exchange 
TT ties materially appreciated during the 
‘sor under review, and again exceeded 
eiderably the value at which they appear 
ithe balance-sheets, leaving intact the 
vestments reserve funds which, on the 
massing of these accounts. will exceed 


5,000,000. 
INTEREST YIELDS 


ds the interest yields per cent. 
: hyo funds, in the dustrial 
panch the gross yield has fallen from 
(4 8s. 3d. in 1941 to £4 6s, 6d., and the 
net yield from £4 2s. 2d. to £4 os.1d. In 
he ordinary branch the gross yield has 
allen from £4 11s. 2d. in 1941 to £4 9s. od., 
and the corresponding net yield from 
"3 68. 9d. to £3 6s. 7 ices vie 

eographica stribution our 
a4 - shows the following changes 
during the year: — 





1941 194< 

Per cent. 
~ 88.53 91.01 
ndian and Colonial ...... 8.47 6.41 
DE. cAbusdelthndnsdbaties 3.00 2.58 
100.00 100.00 





NATIONAL AMALGAMATED APPROVED 
SOCIETY 


Turing now to another branch of the 
company’s activities, I have to report that 
on behalf of the National Amalgamated 
Approved ogg we administer the 
National Health Insurance of a member- 
ship of 847,000, an increase of 81,000 over 
the corresponding figure for 1941. During 
the year payments of : were made 
amounting to £927,931, including £76,488 
In respect of maternity benefit. In addi- 
tas the further considerable sum of 

32 i 


Over 3,000,000 state insurance 
members, and has performed its obligations 
towards them successfully and satisfactorily 
for over 30 years, its National Health 
Insurance benefits having been taken by its 


rectly into the homes of the 
People during this long period. These men 
are performing a function which, for its 
Successful ¢ e obviously calls for 
homely feeling and sympathy. Sir William 
Beyeridge has suggested tha 
Society system should be abolished, but I 
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conformity with the National Insurance 
Acts and Government regulations. In fact, 
it 1s provided by Statute that an approved 
society shall not be conducted for profit, 
and that its constitution shall provide for 
its affairs being subject to the absolute 
control of its members. The approved 
societies fulfil a special function, and their 
retenuon would do nothing to hamper the 
general scheme for better social security, 
but would rather facilitate it. I need hardly 
add that this company is entirely in sym- 
pathy with, and will cordially support, any 
well-considered and soundly financed 
development of social security, and the 
benefit of our long experience would be 
freely offered in any discussions which 
might take place regarding how the desired 
objectives could best be achieved. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion I wish once more to ack- 
nowledge the services rendered by the 
company’s staff in the field and at chief 
office during still another year of war, in 
which, in spite of greatly diminished 
numbers of experienced staff, the company 
has been able to carry on its work of pro- 
viding life and National Health Insurance 
facilities in the homes of the millions of 
its policyholders. I am also pleased to say 
that the relations between the company and 
the Refuge Field Staff Association and the 
Chief Office Staff Council continue on an 
amicable footing. 

Gentlemen, I have now much pleasure in 
moving the adoption of the annual report 
and accounts. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Messrs J. Proctor-Pearson and John W. 
Moss were reappointed directors. 

Messrs Walton Watts and Company were 
reappointed auditors. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF 
TELECOMMUNICATION 


The annual general meeting of the 
Automatic Telephone and Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on April Ist at 
Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C.LE., circulated with the report 
and accounts: The effort attained by your 
company during 1942 was easily the 
heaviest in its history, but, owing to the 
magpitude of taxation, the figures give little 
indication of our large increased turnover. 
Your directors recommend a dividend of 7 
per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
1o per cent. for the year, plus a cash bonus 
of 24 per cent. and a dividend of 10 per 
cent. on the deferred stock and shares, plus 
a cash bonus of 2} per cent. — : 

Some attention is being given to the 
question of telecommunications by Govern- 
ment and Parliament, but it is doubtful 
whether its full and vital importance has 
been grasped by the general public. Well 
in advance of other industrial countries it 
is less than a century since England adven- 
tured wealth, energy and ingenuity to circle 
the globe with the means of rapid and cheap 
communications. Our international trade 
would never have reached its pre-war pro- 
portions without these great systems. 

The field is unlimited for all forms of 
communications and transportation, and the 
war will not settle international rivalry for 
the influence and trade which pertain 
thereto. On the contrary there is evidence 
of an increase of rivalry at this very t-me. 
Your company and the many concerns 
interested are in a stronger position than 
ever to deal with the demands likely to 
appear when the war is over. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


SATISFACTORY NEW BUSINESS 
FIGURES 


The 117th annual general meeting of the 
Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society 
was held in the Merchants’ House, Glas- 
gow, on the 31st ultimo, the Right Hon. 
J. Milne Baroour, D.L., M.P. (president 
of the society), presiding. 

D. Bruce Warren, Esquire (Deputy Chair- 
man of the ordinary directors), in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: I need hardly at this time emphasise 
the difficulties with which the society has 
had to contend during the past year. The 
increasing demands made on the country’s 
manpower have led to a further reduction 
in the staff—7o per cent. of our pre-war 
male staff are now on active service—and 
to a further limitation of the sources from 
which our new business would normally 
be obtained. In these circumstances the 
net new business of £632,000—{£86,000 
more than in 1941—cannot be considered 
as other than satisfactory, 


LIFE ASSURANCE A PRIME NECESSITY 


A substantial proportion of this business 
has been obtained from existing members. 
Notwithstanding the many pre-occupations 
of war time they have realised that lite 
assurance is still a prime necessity for the 

i family man, and they have 
increased their life assurance cover to bring 
it into line with their domestic responsi- 
bilities and with present-day monetary 
conditions. I would ‘strongly urge those 
of our members who have not yet con- 
sidered their position to do so now. 

As all the outdoor staff have either 
joined the Forces or have been transferred 
indoors the same contact. cannot now be 
maintained with members and agents, and 
we must therefore rely on them to com- 
municate with us whenever they wish to 
increase their assurances or introduce their 
friends. 

The past year has seen further additions 
to Our group pensions business, and the 
specialised service we can render is fully 
appreciated not only by employers but by 
their staffs. 

The mortality experience has been excep- 
tionally favourable. The claims by death, 
including war claims, are less by £95,000 
than in 1941 and represent under 70 per 
cent. of the amount expected. This per- 
centage is the lowest experienced since the 
new A _ 1924-29 tables were adopted in 
1935. The interest revenue at £617,150 re- 
presents a return of {4 Ios. 1od. per cent. 
or £3 6s. 8d. per cent. after deduction of 
income-tax. 


FUND EXCEEDS £13,757 ,000 


As the result of the year’s operations 
the life assurance and annuity fund has 
increased by £375,521 and now stands at 
£13,757,042. There has been little change 
in the society’s investments apart from the 
substantial increase of nearly £700,000 in 
British Government Securities. By in- 
vesting all our new mouey and a large 
proportion of maturing securities in the 
new War Loans the society is taking its 
full share in financing the national War 
effort, and I would again remind you thar 
every new life policy effected, and every 
premium paid to the society, enables us to 
give increased support to that effort. 

A valuation of the investments as at 
December 31st last shows that the market 
values were in the aggregate in excess of 
the amount appearing in the balance sheet. 

The report and accounts’ were 
unanimously adopted. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


“- ¢é. 
12 months- - - 3 0 0 
6 months - . - £10 0 
(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd.) 
Pub'ishing Office : 
Brettenham House - Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C.2 Telephone No.: Temple 8a 3316 
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THE ECONOMIST 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


LARGE SUMS INVESTED IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


£407,090 ALLOTTED TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR BONUSES 


MR. J. A. JEFFERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr J. A. Jefferson, F.1.A., chairman and 
Ba 3 manager, presiding at the 77th 
ordinary general meeting of the stock- 
holders held, on March 26, at the chief 


office, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
said : 


Despite war conditions and the resulting 
staff difficulties, the company had a very 
satisfactory year in 1942. The premiums 
collected increased by £542,000 [0 
£6,444,000. The funds for the first time 
exceeded {£40,000,000, an imcrease in the 
year of no less than {£2,871,000. 

On the outbreak of war our total male 
staff numbered 4,559, and no less than 
1,818 members of the indoor and outdoor 
male staffs have been released for service 
in His Majesty’s Forces or for other work 
of national importance. 

During 1942 real unemployment virtually 
disappeared, and the total of wages earned 
showed a very considerable increase. With 
further limitation of the commodities avail- 
able for the public, it was more necessary 
than ever for the Government to secure a 
greater volume of savings and at the same 
time to obtain revenue by means of taxa- 
tion. The life assurance offices helped by 
attracting a considerable volume of savings 
in a form which served a triple purpose: 
Firstly, to supply a flow of new money to 
Government securities ; secondly, to pro- 
vide life assurance cover ; and, thirdly, by 
preventing the money being spent in other 
directions to curb inflation. 

The large increase in our premium in- 
come has been brought about not so much 
by new business as by the maintenance in 
force of existing business. Lapse rates, 
which were comparatively high during 
periods of mass unemployment, have shown 
a falling tendency for some years, and in 
1942 were less than half the pre-war rate. 
Does not this prove that lapses are due 
to conditions of insecurity? When people 
have the money they do not lapse or sur- 
render their policies, and we welcome the 
prospects of everyone attaining greater 
regularity of income after the war. 

It might be as well to point out here that, 
especially after periods of industrial distress, 
an appreciable proportion of our “new 
business ” consists of policies which have 
been re-entered at little or no cost to the 
policyholder after some temporary falling 
out of benefit. 


THE KENNET COMMITTEE 


The Kennet Committee was set up by 
the Government to report what practical 
measures could be taken to secure the 
greatest release of man-power in the sphere 
of banking and of insurance. Particulars 
quoted .in the Report show that the total 
number of men employed at the outbreak 
of war was 88,726, and that this number 
had been reduced by June, 1942, to $1,172. 
The vacancies created had been filled by 
the employment of 31,253 women, and it 
may be pointed out that there was a re- 
duction in the total number of men and 
women employed of 6,301, notwithstanding 
the fact that the volume of business had 
grown substantially since the outbreak of 
war. There is a practical limit to the 
size of the agency -women with domestic 
responsibilities can be expected to control, 
and of the company’s agency staff over half, 
or 1,670, are women—indeed, we have only 
900 of our pre-war male agents still with us. 

The report also showed that there were 
only 2,517 cases of deferment, or under 
3 per cent. of the total, and: recommended 
that we should reduce this number b 
1§ per cent. as soon as possible. As chair- 


man of the Industrial Assurance National 
Service Advisory Committee dealing with 
deferments I am in a position to say that 
the industry has aiready gone beyond this 
suggestion, and the number of male defer- 
ments to-day is only about 2,000. I can say 
without fear of contradiction that the 
members of the Kennet Committee were 
favourably impressed with the efforts made 
by the Industrial Assurance Offices to 
release man-power. 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


First of all I want to correct a very 
definite misunderstanaing. it has been 
stated that we are out to wreck the 
Beveridge Vian, but so tar from this being 
the case we have all along made it Clear 
that we welcome any sound proposals tor 
improving oenefits and ironing out 
anomauies. ‘ihe basic principies of the 
proposais aim at security and treedom from 
want ; these are not new sentuuments—they 
have veen the goal of aii the great institu- 
tions for thrift, including industria) assur- 
ance offices and trienuly societies, 10f 
generations past, and iess than justice has 
been done to the wonderiul work 
private enterprise in this neid. 

Improvements in benefits are, in our 
view, desirabie, and can be made, but we 
do not agree with some of the methods 
suggested 10r giving practical eftect to them, 
we certaimiy 1eei inat there 1s no neea to 
look beyond the existing organisations, 
which have proved their eulciency and are 
fully capable of admunistering the improvea 
benefits. We have gained great experience 
and appreciation or the problems of the 
working classes trom our iong association 
with them, and anything to improve their 
lot is most weicome to us; but whatever 
scheme 1s adopted it is essential, it dis- 
appointment is to be avoided, that it should 
be based on sound financial principies. Sir 
William suggests that there is no need to 
wait for the coat before putting on the 
trousers he has designed. May I suggest 
that trousers usually need a pair of braces 
to support them, and we may find ourseives 
im a very peculiar situation if sound finance 
in the shape of braces is not provided 
before the trousers are put on. 

It is estimated that at the present moment 
10,500,000 members, or practically one-half 
of the entire number insured undere the 
National Health Scheme are being serviced 
by industrial assurance offices through their 
associated approved societies. Surpluses in 
these societies can only be used for the 
benefit of members, and the allowance for 
administration is exactly the same as for 
other approved societies, and the whole 

Stration is under continuous scrutiny 
by the Government. No pecuniary advan- 
- is, —e — be, — by the industrial 
offices, which simply act as i i 
at cost price. ae ee en 
_ The future of approved societies is still 
in the balance, but with an intimate know- 
ledge of the good work they have done I 
earnestly hope that a way may be found 
of using their machinery. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income 


increased 
£232,000 to £1,831,000. by 


On the other 


hand, death. claims fell by to 
£211,000, and war claims fell porane 
- se rate at 12.51 per 

cent. was very slightly in excess of the 
rate in the previous year. The net yield 
cent, to 
branch 


to £26,000. Th: 


on the fund fell 


d. 
£3 8s. 7d. per a : 


The ordi 


April 3, 1943 


fund showed an increase of £ 
amounted to £14,327,000. £995,000 an 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The industrial branch fund increaseq 
ing the year by £15775,000 to f2i7030, 
and the premium income by £310,000 
£4,605,000. The net rate of interest fej 
by 9d. per cent. to £3 14s. 8d. per cen: 
Death claims were £96,000 less than i; 
1941, the figure being £1,221,000, includ. 
ing £52,000 in respect of bonuses. Wa 
claims fell from £63,000 to £42,000. The 
mortality experienced was the lightest in 
the company’s history. 

The expense rate of 29.60 per cen 
showed a reduction of .94 per cent. anj 
was almost the lowest yet achieved. 


VALUATION OF ASSETS 


During the year our total assets ircreased 
by £2,947,000, whilst our holdings of 
British Government securities went up by 
£3,797,000 to the imposing total ¢ 
£14,318,000. 

At the outbreak of war our holdings gf 
British Government  securitics wer 
£6,436,000, representing 19 per cent. of 
our assets; to-day they represent 35 pe 
cent., or 45 per cent. of our Stock Exchang 
investments. 

At the moment the investment reserve 
funds are still intact, but I have no hesit- 
tion in asking you to approve further 
transfers of £150,000, which will bring 
these funds up to two and a half million 
pounds. 


ANNUAL VALUATION OF LIABILITIES 


The policy liabilities under all Britannk 
policies were valued by the net premium 
method on the assumption of only 2} pe 
cent. interest. Having regard to tk 
strength of the valuation and the provisions 
made for possible contingencies, the 
directors feel fully justified in allocating 
a substantial amount of the surplus 
policyholders. 

In the ordinary branch the surplus dis- 
closed is £522,824. An allocation o 
£207,090 to ‘policyholders has enabled the 
directors to declare a bonus addition of 
£1 per £100 sum assured on all with-profi 
policies in force on December 31, 1942. 

In the industrial branch the surplus dis 
closed is £900,632. The directors ar 
pleased that the allocation of £200,000 1 
policyholders will enable them to repeat 
the present bonus scheme for a period o 
one year,,commencing April 1, 1943. 

The allocations from the life branches for 
policyholders’ bonuses amount to £407,0%, 
while the surpluses carried forward u0- 
divided in these branches amount ( 
£590,868. 


STAFF PENSION SCHEME 


The transfers amount to £100,000. The 
scheme is non-contributory, and we are 
cons, service with His Majesty's Forces 
or pension purposes. 

The work of the company has bet? 
carried on most efficiently during the pa! 
year. The directors again desire to expres 
their sincere appreciation of the w! 
service rendered both by the indoor 
outdoor staffs. 





HOOVER LIMITED 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


i f 

The sixth ordinary general meeting ° 
Hoover, Limited, was held on March 31. 
1943, at Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 

Mr C. B. Colston (chairman) presides. 
supported by Mr E. L. Colston and 
J. A. Wykes. pr 

The report and accounts were uns 
mously adopted and a final dividen 4. 
114 per cent. (less income tax) 
declared 


The retiring director, Mr J. A. Wykes. 
was voatectth, ama the auditors, Messts 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and yoy 
pany and Messrs Williams Stoker 

m » were re-a nted. 

The company’s a 3 Profit for the i 
ended December 31, 1942, amounte The 
£322,601 (against £274,480 last yeaT). °°, 
final dividend of 11% per cent. - ihe 
total distribution of 15 per cent. f° 
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THE ECONOMIST 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY, LIMITED 


BENEFITS OF PAST CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
sIR P. MALCOLM STEWART ON POST-WAR BUILDING PLANS 


The forty-third annual general meeting 
if the London Brick Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 29th ultimo, at the 
Connaught Rooms, Gréat Queen Street, 


London, W.C. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bart., O.B.E., 
Hon. LL.D., D.L., J.P., the chairman of 
the company, presided. . 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The profit on trading at 
£233,522 is down by £132,043, but interest 
and income from investments at £29,009 
are up by £8,574. The total revenue at 
{262,710 is less than that of the previous 
year by £123,500, a decline of close on 
32 per cent. From the profits earned there 
has been deducted the dividend on the 8 per 
cent. cumulative preference stock, amount- 
ing t0 £32,000, and £25,000 has been allo- 
cated to general reserve, against £50,000 in 
the previous year. 

The board recommends the payment of 
a dividend of 10 per cent., which will 
absorb £200,000, leaving an addition of 
{2,580 to the carry-forward. This recom- 
mendation could not have been 'made but 
for the fact that no provision has been 
made! for depreciation from the profits of 
the vear. This calls for explanation, as it 
is obviously a definite if temporary depar- 
ture from long-established practice, to 
which I trust we shall duly be able to 
return. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 
WARRANTED 


Lest any stockholders should think that 
our proposals unwarrantably deal with less 
favourable trading conditions or that we 
have hastily and unsoundly sought to main- 
tain the rate of dividend, I intend to show 
that our recommendation is warranted and 
based on a policy, the possible application 
of which has been long roreseen. A sound 
policy is one the consequences of which 
can be calculated, and I trust you will 
agree that this applies to the case under 
review. To justity these statements I will 
give you some extracts from former 
addresses to the stockholders : — 

In 1936, when the directors revalued the 


fixed assets by transferring £1,350,000 from _ 


general depreciation reserve and by re- 
ducing their total to £2,100,000, I said at 
the following annual meeting: “There is 
no absolute permanency of prosperity in 
any industry, however favourable its 
Prospects, The advantages of present 
Prosperity should be used to minimise the 
ill effects of possible future adversity. 
While I am not apprehensive of the 
immediate future, long experience of the 
industry convinces me of the prudence of 
the steos now being taken, and I trust our 
stockholders will be gratified at the way in 
Which this section of the balance sheet has 
been cleared up.” 


INCREASED STABILITY 


«then more recently, in 1939, I stated: 
It will be readily appreciated that the 
effectiveness of present and future depre- 
a 1s much enhanced because of the 
*ceptionally low figures to which our fixed 
assets have already been written down. 
vj ded — Dast prosperity have we pro- 
desi or possible future adversity, a policy 
signed to give increased stability and 
oe can but prove advantageous 
ee interested in our undertaking in 
tever capacity.” 
Statements "were not based on 
Suesswork, but Prompted by hard experi- 


fa a last war and of the early years 


siness, when for a period every 
of profit was ploughed back and 
denied ng Which could have been paid, 
business a ncTease efficiency and extend the 
at a time when finance from other 
Was not obtainable on reasonable 
That was many years ago. 


terms. 


PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION 


_Let us consider the depreciation pro- 
vided since 1936, when the grand total of 
fixed assets was written down to £2,100,000. 

S figure embraced some 10,000 acres of 
valuable freehold clay lands reduced to 
their then agricultural value, our model 
village at Stewartby, partially built after the 
last war, when construction costs were 
high, cottages, social clubs, swimming 

ths, sports pavilions and canteens. These 
assets were all written down to a low 
figure, leaving our many freehold and few 
leasehold buildings, kilns, machinery and 
all fixed and loose plant, including our 
considerable _transvort equipment, at 
41,750,000, or about £1 per 1,000 of annual 
productive Capacity of bricks only. 

But gratifying as the position was in 
1936, we have in the five years from 1937 
to 1941 inclusive written down the total of 
fixed assets plus additions by a further sum 
of £600,000, and in addition have made 
full provision for depreciation of motor 
vehicles. I think these figures speak for 
themselves. This heavy depreciation, pro- 
vided under more favourable trading condi- 
tions, was essential if the company were to 
be maintained in a sound position. Clay 
lands economically situated steadily become 
exhausted, and any continued falling off in 
the demand for our products would make 
the brick kilns and plant affected virtually 
valueless, since there is no known effective 
alternative use for them. 


PRUDENCE, COMMON SENSE AND 
EXPERIENCE 

Once again hard times reign, but we 
have provided the means of mitigating their 
effect without unwisely impairing the sound 
financial structure of the company. The 
conservation of our strength in periods of 
prosperity enables us favourably to con- 
sider the stockholders when adversity 
threatens. The policy persistently prac- 
tised in the past makes possible the present 
proposals. It has been a simple policy 
based on prudence, common sense, and 
experience, which cannot be bought ready 
made, but when gained should be applied. 

The benefits of our policy, which it is 
now proposed to enjoy, have been secured 
through enterorise, the taking of consider- 
able risks and a ceaseless endeavour to 
increase efficiency. Whatever changes we 
are going to witness in the industrial post- 
war world, progress and prosperity and 
efficient production cannot be secured if 
individual initiative, enterprise, and direct 
executive responsibility are cramped or 
damped down. Let us foster co-operation 
in every department of industrial life. The 
conception that the workers and their trade 
unions are in one camp and industrialists 
in another must be broken down. Only by 
the realisation of a common interest and 
the making of a common effort can true 
prosperity be achieved. 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 


Effective defence of our liberties, im- 
proved social services, freedom from want, 
and security for the future, all these can 
but be fully achieved through national 
prosperity. Prosperity is dependent on 
plentiful production, and to secure this with 
true efficiency the close — of all 

rties to industry is essential. 
ig us willingly accept the bonds of 
unity in both the industrial and political 
spheres, for through a united effort alone 
can we surmount the grave post-war diffi- 
culties which surely await us, but let us 
again become free individually to develop 
such gifts and qualities as mature has 
bestowed, and bountiful nature begets a 


vast variety of pattern. 


COMPANY'S UNIQUE FACILITIES 
Our uniaue facilities for large-scale 
operations will again be just as much 
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needed and appreciated when post-war 
building swings into its stride as they were 
eighteen months ago, when no restriction 
was allowed to hinder our fulfilling the 
then urgent requirements for the Govern- 
ment’s programme of construction. With 
reference to the production side of the 
business, our efficiency has been diminished 
through the reduction of output. Higher 
costs have inevitably followed. 

_ The bright side of the picture, however, 
is the substantial amount of war work being 
done at Peterborough under the supervision 
of Mr S. T. Baker and at Stewartby under 
Mr P. A. Hill. It is gratifying that our 
well-equipped foundry, engineering, and 
welding shops are all making a substantial 
contribution to the war effort. 


NEAR AND DISTANT OUTLOOK 


As to the prosvects for the current year 
they are poor. It is impossible to antici- 
pate other than a further shrinkage in the 
demand. The situation could only be 
changed for the better were the Govern- 
ment to embark on some substantial con- 
structional programme. At present there 
is no evidence of this, nor do I think it 
is likely shortly to take place. Conse- 
quently, stockholders should expect a 
further reduction of the profits for the 
current year. 

Meanwhile we can look forward to the 
future with confidence, since the Govern- 
ment is fully conscious of the necessity for 
getting the building industry into its stride 
at the earliest moment after the war, not 
merely to overtake the arrears of building 
but particularly on account of the high per- 
centage of labour, direct and indirect, which 
thus will be absorbed. The building and 
civil engineering industries can provide a 
massive agency for the mitigation of unem- 
ployment. This was discovered after the 
last war, but, as there was a complete 
failure to plan adeauately, the results were 
disastrous. 


CONTROLLED PLANNING 


To-day the good intention is to estab- 
lish controlled planning on broad lines to 
embrace the many _ interests previously 
neglected, but above all to avoid ill-ordered 
construction, An admirable 10-year build- 
ing programme has been issued jointly by 
the Ministers of Labour and Works. This 
indicates the labour force required to carry 
out a planned programme of building. Its 
magnitude, however, is such that it would 
appear that consideration should be given 
as to how far it is practicable to dovetail 
it into the general post-war economic Dic- 
ture. The scheme offers a grand target 
for building to be achieved over many 
years, and is a valuable piece of work. 

Meanwhile in other directions sectional 
plans have been, and are being, worked 
out, but they remain sterile because the 
basic data on which they should be founded 
have not been determined. No effective 
progress can be made until the Govern- 
ment clearly lays down a few primary 
principles. The foremost of these is the 
urgent need to define what form the control 
of land is to take. Without this, planning 
remains ineffective ; indeed, the farther it 
goes the greater the risk of producing plans 
to be scrapped. 


FUTURE FULL OF PROMISE 


To revert to our immediate prospects, 
I can only confirm that they are not en- 
couraging. However, subject always to 
giving the first nlace to such contribution 
as we can make towards winning the war, 
you may rest assured that we shall, to the 
best of our ability, fulfil our responsibilities 
to all parties connected with our company. 
Present difficulties do not depress us, be- 
cause we are preparing for the future, 
which is full of promise and offers increased 
oppo ity for service. ; 

ie comet and accounts’ were unani- 
mously adopted and a dividend of Io per 
cent. on the ordinary shares approved. 
The auditors (Messrs Derbyshire and 
Co.) having been reappointed, the proceed- 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE CLYDE VALLEY ELECTRICAL 
POWER COMPANY 


STATE CONTROL AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
VALUE OF COMPETITION 
MR R. ROBERTSON’S ADDRESS 


Presiding at the annual general meeting 
of the Clyde Valley Electrical Power Co. 
in Glasgow, on Tuesday, March 30th, Mr 
R. Robertson, LL.D., the chairman, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The prohibi- 
tions imposed upon the company by the 
Government restricting the form of the 
report of the directors still apply, and I 
am again prevented from making the 
observations usual on this occasion regard- 
ing the operations of the company. 

A short time ago we had the privilege 
of listening to the speech of the Prime 
Minister in which he put forward his sug- 
gestions for post-war development. I was 
glad to observe his tribute to private enter- 
prise and his hopes for its continuance 
when he said: “, . but it is all the 
more vital to revive at the earliest moment 
a widespread, healthy and vigorous private 
enterprise . ” 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY 


I feel that while the Government should 
always exercise a balancing influence 
between State control and private enter- 
prise, there is no justification at present 
for any alteration in the control or manage- 
ment of the electrical industry. I am 
satisfied that without private enterprise the 
electrical industry would not have reached 
its present state of efficiency. 

During the past few weeks the chairmen 
of other electricity undertakings, when 
addressing théir shareholders, pointed out 
the error of transferring the industry to 
public boards and have in general terms 
shown the value of the incentive of private 
enterprise, with which in general I cordially 


ne pean going into great detail, I 
: e to t i i 
ma e this opportunity of 


upon this question in the light 
of the achievements of this company — 
which I made a general reference last year. 


FALLACY OF NON-PROFIT-EAR 
CONTROL saat 


_ It is not disputed that power companies 
in general are well menuged, and oo 
not seen any suggestion that a change in 
control would lead to more efficient manage- 
ment, but it is maintained that the primary 
object of companies such as ours is to ex- 
ploit the consumer in order to pay high 
dividends to the stockholders, and that it 
is therefore desirable that the control of 
the industry be transferred to what is 
described as a “ non-profit-earning ” board. 
A view is sometimes held that if the stock- 
holder had no interest in the business other 

an to receive a fixed rate of interest on 
his capital, the incentive to make profit 
would disappear to the benefit of all con- 
cerned, especially io the consumer of 
electricity. This view is quite erroneous. 

One of the weaknesses of the non-profit- 
earning idea is that it makes no provision 
for losses. Revenue may fluctuate for many 
reasons and the surplus may be smaller 
than anticipated or even be non-existent, 
and there is always a-prospect of the surplus 
being insufficient to meet interest. Business 
must therefore be conducted on cautious 
lines and profit must be visible in each ex- 
pansion before it is commenced, otherwise 
more capital may require to be borrowed 
to pay interest, thereby endangering future 
stability. 


BENEFIT OF COMPETITIVE FACTOR 


On the other hand, the principle on 
which this company in common with other 
power companies is operated is that, being 
in constant competition with other sources 
of power, light and heat. we must sell at a 


competitive price, and any surplus of the 
ae remaining after meeting all the 
outgoings belongs to the ordinary stock- 
holder and is available to pay a dividend 
or is ploughed back into the business. We 
are able to take business risks in the know- 
ledge that we are not obliged to maintain 
the ordinary dividend. We can therefore 
afford to supply at prices which at first 
may not show any profit, and may even 
result in a loss, in the hope that in later 
years by a process of careful development 
the revenue may increase and a profit 
ultimately result which would never have 
been available if the initial risk had not 
been taken. 


SOUNDNESS OF BOARD'S DIVIDEND 
POLICY 


Some of you may know that up to 1916, 
that is for the first eleven years of the 
company’s business career, no dividend was 
paid to the ordinary stockholder. In 1916, 
when the Government was borrowing at 
5 per cent., the dividend paid was 2} per 
cent. actual, and it was not until 1922 that 
the stockholders received 8 per cent. divi- 
dend. On other occasions the directors did 
not hesitate to reduce the dividend where 
the margin of profit did not warrant its 
maintenance at the previous rate. This 
policy has largely contributed to the success 
which the company has achieved, and has 
enabled it to afford supply at the present 
low rates. If the company had been under 
obligation to pay a fixed dividend in these 
early vears, I, who have been connected 
with it since its inception, consider from 
my own knowledge that its present success 
could not have been achieved. 


LOW UNIT PRICE 


We have done our duty in the area of 
supply entrusted to us. t area covers 
almost 1,250 square miles. The density of 
population varies widely, being extremely 
sparse in many parts. The average density 
is moderate because we are precluded from 
supplying in most of the densely populated 
parts of the area. We supply approximately 
78 per cent. of the premises in our area, 
which is one of the highest percentages in 
comparable areas throughout the country, 
and which would have been exceeded had 
it not been for the war. We have the same 
tariffs throughout the whole area. So long 
as statistics were available, our average 
selling price per unit was among the lowest 
in the country and was the lowest in 
Scotland. 

During the 15 years up to 1939, with 
the exception of the year 1926, the year 
of the General Strike, the annual selling 
price per unit obtained by the company 
and its associate company, the Strathclyde 
Electricity Supply Company, Limited, for 
energy supplied for all purposes has been 
below 1d. Between 1925 and 1939 that 
average was reduced by over 20 per cent. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMER 


With regard to the domestic consumer, 
for a considerable number of years a con- 
sumer who made reasonable and normal 
use of the supply could obtain his require- 
ments of energy at under 1d. per unit. The 
number of domestic consumers grew from 
12,400 in 1925 to 153,000 in 1939, of whom 
no less than 91,000 occupy one, two or three 
apartment houses. Some of these houses 
include our best consumers, who take full 
advantage of our supply relative to the size 
of their houses. This progress would not 
have been achieved if the price had not 
been attractive and within their means. 
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Our domestic tariff has been steadily 
reduced over the last 20 vears, the hg 
reduction being in 1936. Although coq 
bas doubled in price since that date, we 
have been able to continue our supply g 
the same low rate. 


McGOWAN COMMITTEE REPORT 


The McGowan Committee in 1936 made 
important recommendations regarding the 
reorganisation of + the electrical industry 
with which your directors in the main 
agree. These recommendations wer 
accepted by the Government with a promise 
of the introduction of legislation to give 
effect to them, but such legislation has not 
yet eventuated. To those who have a desire 
to obtain a knowledge of the industry | 
recommend a perusal of the report of that 
Committee. I quote a few salient para 
graphs from the report bearing on the 
matters I have touched upon: 


Paragraph 162: 

“In the majority of cases it will no doubt 
be found that under an area scheme the 
power companies should be retained on a 
consolidated and improved basis, and if 
such consolidation is carried out on sound 
lines, substantial benefits to consumers 
should accrue in the area as a whole,” 


Paragraph 471: 

“ ii) Adequate grounds do not exist for 
an immediate and complete reorganisation 
on a regional basis under public control by 
the setting up of regional boards which 
would buy out all existing undertaking: 

“ (iv) Reorganisation should be based on 
the retention and utilisation, where possibk, 
of the larger and more efficient of the exis- 
ing undertakings and the absorption by 
such undertakings of the smaller or less 
efficient undertakings.” 


COOPER COMMITTEE 


These recommendations still hold good, 
and nothing has arisen to justify departure 
from them. They were endorsed by the 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Cooper, which last year dealt with 
the question of hydro-electric development 
in the Highlands. Dealing with the ques- 
tion of the transference of existing under- 
takings in that area to public boards, the 
Cooper Committee states: _ 

” We should not have hesitated to advise 
even this drastic solution if we could have 
supported it by the prospect of resulting 
increased efficiency and cheaper supplies ; 
but we have no grounds for holding out 
any such i 

We have anticipated the recommend 
tions of the McGowan Committee regar¢ 
ing the inclusion of small isolated = 
takings in larger undertakings. ! 
compsny has from time to time taken wd 
a number of undertakings with consitene ° 
benefit to the: consumers. In one = 
over in 1934 we modernised the — 
taking at considerable expense and — 
duced our own tariffs. The result was 
in five years the number of conse 
which was 1,073 at time of taking ° 
increased to 7,910. : 

These Peni have been achieved by = 
efforts of this company alone, and have . 
been caused or brought about by any 6 
traneous means. Under the Act of 19 
we must purchase all our energy from “ 
Central Electricity Board, and the Pe have 
have to pay is the same as It would 
cost us to generate the like quantity ght 
energy if the board had not been bro 
into existence. 


EFFECT OF DIVIDEND ON CHARGES 


It is sometimes said that the dividens 
paid by this company prejudicially this is 
the price we receive for energy, but sett 
not so. If the electrical industry wld be 
transferred to public boards, it WoUt o, 
necessary for the board to pay Inter’ og 
the money borrowed from the publi *divi- 
it should therefore be noted that the 


ands ne Sine, OS oer cont. 0 

t $ 3 ° j 
capital expenditure of the company and is 
associate companies. 


A dividend of 1 P& 
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o our ordinary stockholders repre- 
sents to our domestic consumers, on the 
erage, 64d. per annum. I have obtained 
averie relating to what may be described 
ys an average power consumer. An 
ordi dividend of 1 per cent. represents 
jess than one-sixt -fourth of a penny per £ 
of the turnover | that consumer. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
our contribution to local rating in 1939 
was equal to a 4 per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary StOCK. : Ea 
In light of the Prime Minister’s observa- 
tions I feel certain that before any drastic 
alteration is made in the ement and 
of a great | successful industry 
uch proposals will receive examination 
va from Political or sectional bias and that 
the aspects of the matter to which I have 
drawn attention will be borne in mind. 
The future of the industry can best be 
served by development along the lines 
recommended by the McGowan Committee. 
The board have made provision for 
taxation, contingency fund and war damage 
insurance. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


cent. t 


| would again express on behalf of the. 


board our appreciation of the very satis- 
factory manner in which the employees of 
the company have discharged their duties 
throughout the year. The high reputation 
for service enjoyed by the company among 
its consumers is due in large measure to 
the conscientious manner in which our em- 
ployees discharge their duties. 

I now have pleasure in moving that pro- 
vision be made for the dividend on the 
6 per cent. cumulative first preference stock 
for six months to April 30, 1943; that a 
final dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock be paid, which together with. the 
interim dividend of 3 per cent. paid in 
September, 1942, makes a total of 8 per 
cent. for the year, and that the sum of 
£30,000 be appropriated for the credit of 
the staff benevolent fund. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MITCHELL COTTS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 


The ordinary general meeting of 
Mitchell Costs and Co., Limited, will be 
held on the 8th instant in London. 

The is an extract from the 
sutement by the chairman (Mr Alexander 
Hamilton) circulated with the report and 
accounts : —The profit for the 
year amounts to £180,053, as compared 
with £176,236 for the previous year. 
After providing for income-tax and direc- 
tors’ fees, the net profit is £98,803, a small 
increase as oompared with year’s 
ze of £95,366. We have already de- 
rae and paid the preference dividend 
or the year and a first and second interim 
oulinary dividend, aggregating 15 per cent. 
or the year—the same as previously. It 
dv ‘xplained, when the second interim 
intend was paid, that this again took the 
OTe gee usual final dividend. 

A ¢ directors have transferred to general 
fond’ £40,000, and to staff provident 
: £5,000, and accordingly we are able 
which. and £52,355 to next year, 

18 an imerease of £7,283 over the 
— brought forward from the previous 
Year, As regards the balance-sheet, the 
Principal feature is the improvement in the 
Moro financial position due to the re- 
which t by subsidiary companies of sums 
d | we had advanced to them and their 

Bye of funds with us. 

Seems imp le that it will be prac- 
‘able to produce and circulate to the 
duri a consolidated balance-sheet 
miley war, but from the information 
the I am again happy to confirm that 
subsidi een the net assets of our 
shares to she amies and the cost of their 





: the parent company remains very — 


i 


pany’s Nine - months. of the com- 


Present eget. Year have now passed and 
'S Maintained. 


$ are that our business 


THE ECONOMIST 


E.N.V. ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF WORK 
INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 


The annual general meeting of the 
E.N.V. Engineering Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 25th ultimo, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr C. G. Twallin (chairman of the com- 
pany), who presided, said: Ladies and 
gentlemen,—This is our fifteenth annual 
general meeting. Once again we meet 
under the conditions occasioned by the 
greatest war recorded in history. 

The accounts have been in your hands 
for some days and I ask your permission 
to take them as read. 

Since we met here last year I regret to 
say our colleague, Mr. Hugh Purdy, has 
passed away. He had been connected with 
this business as a director since 1919. On 
behalf of the board I desire to place on 
record our appreciation of his abilities. We 
mourn his passing, both as a business 
associate and as a personal friend whom we 
held in high regard. 

The figures placed before you to-day 
speak for themselves. The volume of work 
represented exceeds any previous record, 
yet, in spite of this, owing to the incidence 
of taxation, both as regards income tax and 
excess profits tax, the amount available for 
distribution you are invited to allocate to- 
day is very little larger than the correspond- 
ing figure of last year. This remark is not 
made in the nature of a complaint; it is 
gratifying to be in a position to support 
the national effort in this way. 

You will notice the amount reported on 
the assets side under investments is rela- 
tively rather high. This includes a portion 
in tax reserve certificates which will, in due 
course, be applied in payment of taxation ; 
the balance is in War Bonds. 

All expenditure incurred on air raid 
precautions and war damage contributions 
has been provided for and definitely written 
off, although some of these items are not 
allowable as a charge against profits by the 
taxing authorities. 


ADEQUATE DEPRECIATION PROVIDED 


You will observe that we are continuing 
to add to our plant, and, following our 
usual custom, providing adequate deprecia- 
tion. I have pointed out on previous 
occasions the generous amount allocated to 
depreciation. Prevailing conditions are such 
that our foresight should stand us in good 
stead. Our machines are running long 
hours, and this, more than ever, calls for 
careful consideration when dealing with 
depreciation. 

Our new canteen is completed and 
operating. This is appreciated by our 
workpeople, and we trust will prove 
beneficial to health. 

We are continuing to add to our land 
and buildings account, and in this con- 
nection providing a reasonable sum for 
depreciation. 

The remaining figures in the accounts 
I suggest reauire no further explanation. 

The figure available for your allocation 
to-day is £95,570, made up as follows : — 
Balance brought forward from the _ 

TQAT YORE 2.0... .ccceeeccesscceeeeeeees £30,533 
Profit for 1942, as shown on 

accompanying profit and loss 








ACCOUNT... . see eee ee eee eter eee eeeees 85,662 
116,195 
Less redeemable _prefer- 
ence share dividend 
from January Ist to ; 
September 30, 1942 ... £1,875 
Interim dividend of 7} per 
cent. on the ordinary ; 
shares for 1942 .........-- 18,750 
——— 20,625 
£95,570 
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ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The directors recommend this amount be 
allocated as follows :— 
Reserve for proportion of divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, less tax, on the re- 
deemable preference shares for 
the period from October 1 to 


December 31, 1942 ............... £625 
In payment of a final dividend of 

IO per cent., less tax, on the 

ordinary shares for the year 

ended December 31, 1942 ...... 25,000 

and a bonus of 8j per cent., 

less tax, on the ordinary shares 21,875 
In transferring .to reserve account 15,000 


Balance to be carried forward to 
following year’s accounts ......... £95,570 


_ You will observe there is a larger alloca- 
tion to the reserve account, which, ‘in our 
opinion, is a prudent measure. Our holding 
in Government securities has been aug- 
mented. There remains a slightly larger 
carry-forward to the current year’s accounts. 
It should be noted that credit has not been 
taken for the rebate on E.P.T. promised by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to mature 
after the war. Presumably this will be 
taxed, so the net result is somewhat 
doubtful. 

While our main energies are centred on 
helping to win the war in as short a time 
as possible, we are not unmindful of post- 
war development, every likely avenue of 
work receiving careful consideration. 

Our thanks are due to our managing 
director, Mr Hukins, our works director, 
Mr Buskard, and the full-time working 
directors for their efforts in placing such a 
satisfactory report before you. I am sure 
you will also wish me to convey your thanks 
to our managers, foremen, charge hands 
and workpeople for their share in pro- 
ducing this result. 

The report and accounts were unani- 


mously adopted. , 





BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-first ordinary general meet- 
ing of British Ropes, Limited, was held, 
on the 30th ultimo, at 95 Gresham Street, 
London, Mr Herbert Smith (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report: 

The board have again. transferred 
£25,000 to general reserve, bringing the 
reserve up to £100,000, and £5,000 has 
been transferred to War Damage Insurance 
Reserve. Your directors recommend a 
final payment of 7} per cent. to the 
ordinary shareholders, which makes 12} per 
cent for the year. After giving effect to 
the above recommendations, the carry- 
forward is increased from {£201,878 to 
£210,760. It must be realised that in thus 
adopting a prudent policy in the distribu- 
tion of profits, the directors have to give 
consideration to the draining of cash 
resources by prevailing rates of taxation 
and other causes, and to preserve a reason- 
able liquidity of assets for the future. 

Your subsidiary companies overseas 
have traded successfully throughout the 
year and, despite some temporary troubles 
due in part to world-wide shortages of raw 
materials, have continued to be of con- 
siderable value in enabling the execution 
of overseas orders, which could not be 
shipped from this country. 

I believe that the end of the war will see 
the commencement of an era of industrial 
development in many countries which 
hitherto have been primarily producers of 
raw materials and importers of finished 
and consumer goods. In this connection 
you will agree that we have a valuable 
asset in our factories abroad. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SCOTTISH 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SCOTLAND 


The thirty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 26th 
ultimo, in Edinburgh. 

Mr William Shearer, chairman of the 
company, in the course of his speech, 
said: The Report of the Cooper Com- 
mittee was published in December, and is 
a most interesting and in many ways an 
impressive document, distinguished, as it 
is, by a display of considerable knowledge 
of many aspects of the problems involved. 
I should like to remind you of the power- 
ful vindication of the initiative and effi- 
ciency of private enterprise contained in 
the references in the report to this com- 

y and the Grampian Company, and in- 
erentially of our foresight in endeavour- 
ing by the promotion of the Affric Scheme 
in 1941 to secure a substantial new source 
of power the provision of which, at the 
earliest possible date, is, in the view of the 
committee, essential to meet the local 
demand for general domestic and industrial 
supplies. 

COOPER COMMITTEE'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


While these references to the efficiency 
and success of the great work we have 
accomplished are very gratifying, it would 
not have been unreasonable to expect that 
the Committee’s recommendations would 
have provided for the continuance without 
interruption of our development pro- 
gramme. But the main recommendation 
of the Report is that there should be 
created a new public service corporation 
called the “ North Scotland Hydro Electric 
Board,” which should be responsible for 
initiating and undertaking all further gene- 
ration of electricity in the Northern 
area (which of course includes the 
greater part of our. existing Gram- 
pian area and the area of the 
City of Aberdeen), for public supply and 
transmission in bulk to the existing under- 
takers and for generation, transmission and 
distribution in all areas outside the limits 
of existing undertakers. 

The Bill on February 24th received its 
Second Reading. In the second reading 
debate the Secretary of State stated he had 
tried his best to meet all legitimate diffi- 
culties and apprehensions. I am convinced 
that there are auite a number of both to 
be solved and allayed before this measure 
should be placed on the Statute Book. We 
rely on the assurances which the Secretary 
of State gave as to improvements in the 
Bill to the extent that barriers to full co- 
operation might be removed. 

We can assure the right hon. gentleman 
that, notwithstanding our being keen ex- 
ponents of the value of private enterprise, 
we are no less interested than he is in the 
well-being of Northern Scotland, and in 
what he and the Cooper Committee refer 
to as “the regeneration of the Highlands.” 

Indeed, we are proud of what we have 
achieved in this ,direction during the last 
dozen years jn bringing—without any cost 
to the taxpayer—the amenities afforded by 
electricity into so many northern counties. 


PLEA FOR SQUARE DEAL 


In the changed circumstances we can 
now only ask for a square deal in the 
settlement of amendments to the Bill, and 
this I feel confident the Secretary of State 
will give us and the other authorised under- 
takers. If that is done, he may rely upon 
our giving him all nossible co-operation. 

But influences are at work, with the 
avowed intention of eliminating all private 
enterprise supply, and it may be that of 


faction of furthering political shibboleths. 
I trust that the Minister of Fuel and Power 
will not lend an ear to any such ill-con- 


report 

and a final dividend of 54 per cent., making 
8 per.cent. for the year, was declared on 
the ordinary stock. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 
MR. R. W. COOPER'S STATEMENT 


In the statement presented at the annual 
general meeting of the British Aluminium 
Company, Limited, held on the 3oth 
ultimo, the chairman, Mr R. W. Cooper, 
said :— 

The total profit for the year amounted 
to £1,051,119, being an increase of £77,537 
over the previous year. 

As will be seen by reference to the 
balance sheet, the 4 per cent. mortgage 
debenture stock outstanding has been 
reduced to £3,352,419, and, to meet the 
sinking fund payment due on January Ist 
of this year, the sum of £40,903 was 
deposited with the trustees in cash, and has 
since been apovlied against further deben- 
ture stock redemption. 

Sundry creditors have increased as 
against the previous vear by £836,830 to 
£3,644,712. Reserves for taxation in one 
form or another account for a considerable 
proportion of this sum and include, in 
accordance with our usual practice, a 
reserve for income tax in respect of the 
year just ended, which, in fact, does not 
become payable until 1944. 

The amount owing to subsidiary com- 
panies is increased by approximately £2,000 
and stands at £67,079. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESERVES 


We have added £50,000 to the deprecia- 
tion reserve, bringing the fund up to 
£1,600,000, and it will be observed that 
the debenture stock redemption account 
now stands at £147,581. 

Following our settled policy of building 
up a strong reserve account, and as the 
profit of the year justifies am increased 
allocation, we have added £150,000, as 
against £100,000 in the previous year, to 
our reserve account, bringing it up to 
£3,200,000. 

On the other side of the account, capital 
expenditure incurred during the year was 
£52,104, while for similar exnenditure we 
have advanced considerable sums to our 
subsidiary companies. On the other hand, 
there has been a material reduction in their 
current accounts, with the result that our 
total investment in subsidiary comnanies is 
increased by only £17,754 to £6,367,128. 

Investments in allied comnanies stand at 
£1,490,942, an increase of / 6,052. 

Government and other securities at 
£421,011 show an increase of £50,000, 
accounted for by the purchase of further 
Government stock. 

Stocks have decreased by £150,041, and 
stand at £809,731, but there is an increase 
of £187,316 in debtors, which total 
£1,453,400. 

Cash on deposit and in hand amounted 
to £1,433,261, a substantial increase of 
£504,741, and in addition we hold £400,000 
tax reserve certificates acquired during the 
year. 

Contributions and premiums under the 
War Damage Act have been provided out 
of the profits of the company, as have also 
losses of subsidiary ‘companies. These 
latter are small in amount and arise mainlv 
by reason of certain companies beine on a 
more or less care and maintenance basis 
for the time being. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


_ The dividend on the 6 ver cent. cumula- 
tive preference stock takes £90,000. We 
recommend a final dividend of 7 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, making, with the 
3 per cent. a —— already paid, 

© per cent. for e year—requiring 
£300,000. This leaves a balane of 
£29,869 to be added to the carry-forward, 
raising the amount at the credit of profit 
and loss account to £251,997. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LANCASHIRE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


The annual meeting of the Lancashire 
Electric Light and Power Company 

* ° . y, 
Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, j; 
London. 

Sir Joseph Nall, D.S.O., D.L., MP. (uy: 
chairman), said that their trading results 
for the year 1942 were practically the same 
as the previous year. This was reflected jn 
the balance on profit and loss account ip 
the company’s accounts, amounting jy 
£184,058 compared with £181,904 in the 
previous year and making a total available 
balance of £198,165 compared with 
£197,288 a year ago. They were accord 
ingly proposing to maintain their dividend: 
at the same rates as last vear. 

The electricity supply industry today 
provided a striking example of state enter. 
prise and private enterprise cooperating 
and working harmoniously for the com- 
mon good, the state in this case being 
represented by the Central Electricity 
Board and the private enternrise by the 
company and municipal undertakings. The 
function of municipal undertakings jin 
electricity was more comparable to private 
enterprise than it was to nationalisation. 

Within that structure the industry as 2 
whole was fully alive to the onward march 
of nrogress, and the various association 
representing the several tvnes of under- 
takings were giving detailed consideration 
as to what was likely to be required of the 
industry when the war was over. He 
believed that general agreement should be 
possible in that matter over a wide field of 
problems affecting the future of electricity 
surply. The McGowan Report stood out 
as a monumental work of reference on that 
subiect. 

The revort was adoovted. 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN 
SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DIAMONDS 





The adjourned annua! general meeung of 
Consolidated African Selection Trus, 
Limited, wiil be held on the 13th instant 


at Selection Trust Buildings, Mason's 
Avenue, London, E.C.2. : 
The foilowing is an extract from the 


report of the directors, which embodies the 
annual statement by Mr A. Chester Beatty, 
the chairman : — 

The net orofit for the year ended 
June 30, 1942, was £440,427, compared 
with £351,357 for the preceding year. An 
interim dividend of ve _ 5s. ad 
ordinary stock was paid in May, 1942, ant 
a further dividend of a}d. in Februaty, 
1943, both dividends being free of income 
tax. The last-mentioned dividend was 
lieu of the usual final dividend. The dis 
tribution of a total of 73d. free of ts 
compares with 6d. for the previous ye. 
The balance sheet and the accompanying 
consolidated balance sheet show a strong 
financial position. The directors take this 
opportunity to make preliminary announce 
ment of their —_— to — Be 
uly 31, 1943, at 22s. a share, the o 
be 189,600 64 per cent. redeemable shares 
of {1 each. ag 

Notwithstanding war conditions, ovet 
tions at the mines have proceeded = 
factorily. The aggregate diamond sales © 
this company and its subsidiary, — 
Leone Selection ‘Trust, Limited, for 4 
financial year under review were substal 
tially higher than for the preceding voy 
For the current year, ending June 30, 4 
the indications so far are that our sales 
be maintained at this higher level. sie 

The mines continue to make 4 er : 
contribution to the war ‘requirements ? 
United Nations. Under the | 


war conditions, the consumpton : 
of industrial diamonds are expanding. 
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(Continued from page 435.) 
distribution provisions. Producers’ prices for whole round 
fish will be reduced from 6s. 3d. per stone to 5s. 5d., and 
hake, which was 8s. 6d. per stone, is now included in the 
group. The course of producers prices since April, 1940, is 
shown in the accompanying table. Prices were first con- 





AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO FisH PRrRopUCERS 
RS 
(per stone) 


Apr., Apr., Apr., Oct., Apr., 
1940 1941 1942 1942 1943 
i. s. dc sd. 2 Peery 
Cod... .seseeses 5 4 13 5 
Haddock ....--+ G2 14 8 6 6 6 3 
ailieg ..-.caxs 5 2 12 4 \ = 
Hake ....0s0e0 8 5 24 1l 9 0 8 6 | 


trolled in October, 1941. Cod and haddock landed head- 
less will be 7s. 7d. per stone, and other headless round fish 
will be 7s. 1d. Dogfish and catfish prices are fixed at 
ss. 5d. for whole or headless fish. Herrings, pilchards, 
sprats, mackerel and horse mackerel will be 3s. 3d. per 
stone instead of 3s. 6d. Prime fish and flat fish prices 
remain substantially as they were. It is proposed to raise 
producers’ prices for the winter months, and the price for 
round fish will probably be 6s. 4d. per stone. Retail prices 
will not vary between summer and winter, and prices paid 
by wholesalers will be kept constant by varying the trans- 
port levy. For the next six months the levy on white fish 
will be 1s. per stone and 9d. for herrings, 3d. higher than 
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before in each case, Retail prices of round fish have been 
reduced by 3d. per Ib, and hake prices by 24d. Prices now 
range from 93d. per lb for whole fish, to 1s. 4d. for fillets. 
All the price changes come into force on April roth. 


* 


‘The Ministry of Food has been in consultation with the 
Fish Industry Joint Council, and for the summer months, 
in view of the larger supplies expected, it is proposed to 
relax certain provisions under the zoning scheme, from 
April 17th. The main change is in regard to wholesalers’ 
customers’ lists. Wholesalers will be required to offer to 
each of their registered customers (inland wholesalers) at 
least the quantity of fish they received during the four 
weeks ended March 27th last. The wholesaler may satisfy 
his customers’ additional requirements, provided he main- 
tains a reasonable proportion between them. Any surplus 
may then be disposed of, with the sole restriction that it 
must be within the zone. It will be necesary to revert to 
the old arrangement for the winter months. Certain altera- 
tions have been made in the boundaries of some zones. 
Some large towns have been transferred to other zones 
and some may draw from two parts. The Ministry admits 
that these measures will entail some sacrifice of transport . 
economy, but they are considered necessary to even out 
supplies. An Order is to be made making it an offence to 
send certain “undesirable” varieties and forms of fish 
and fish offal as part of a merchants’ entitlement. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash. 


AparT from a slight improvement in senti- 
ment, the favourable course of events in 
Tunisia evoked little response from the 
markets. Thus, quotations in the gilt edged 
market remained v.rtually unchanged until 
midweek, when some light buying occa- 
sioned several advances of j'¢ for both 
short and long-dated loans. ‘The foreign 
bond market saw some improvement in 
South American issues, in particular 
Brazilian bonds. Chinese loans were heavy 
throughout, falling two to three points on 
the week. In contrast, Jananese stocks 
were firm. A point rise for Transport 
A stock, and a few insignificant gains 
‘or the Southern junior and “ Berwick ” 
pteference and preferred issues, were the 
oly movements in a quiet home rail 
market. South American rail stocks were 
practically unchanged until midweek; when 
BA Western and Central Argentine prior 
S$ improved. United of Havana 
1906 debentures recovered some of the 
Previous gs — and, em 
Canadian c  ordina t 
: 4 ry uctuated 
The industrial market was quietly 
Steady. Tobacco and brewery issues were 
a inactive, although Guinness and 
» exceptionally, fell 1s. 3d. 
Apart from a loss of 1s, 6d. for De Havil- 
» aircraft issues were steadier this 
Week. Motor shares were buoyant, Albion, 
et and Raleigh Holdings all advancing. 
m es in the heavy industrial section 
‘re trendless and generally insignificant. 
0 Pe shipping shares, Cunard and P & 
los erred reflected the dull tone with 
pe of 6d. Textile issues continued to 
Ber. Steady support, Bradford Dyers and 
a Celanese preference shares attract- 
impancntion, and other issues to 
— Lister rose 1s. 3d. Activity in 
offical es slackened off pending some 
Statement in connection with the 
Emmies, Cossor 


Tras: Of the dollar stocks, Brazilian 
Rye y ; and International Nickel fumped 
Tesults _? respectively. Recent trading 
group, J ra Some support to the’ stores 
annual Barker rising 1s, 6d. on the 


Profit taking in mid week followed on 


the strong advance in kaffir issues, 
although losses were relatively small. Bly- 
voors was again outstanding with a net 
gain of 3s., and Western Reefs rose 2s. 6d., 
among other advances ranging from a few 
pence to +. Of the diamond issues, 
De Beers deferred and preferred were both 
bought, the former rising a fu point. 
Rubber shares were idle, although quota- 
tions remained steady. Several tea issues 
enjoyed gains of a few pence, but there 
was no great interest in the market. Oil 
shares were rather better than of late. 
Shell and Anglo-Iranian both gained ;‘z, 
but Ultramar was outstanding with a 3s. 
rise. VOC and Trinidad Leaseholds were 
both firmer in sympathy. 

** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 




















Rn a Corres. Security Indices 

1943 in S.E Day Ba 
fist 1942 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

"6 § | Shares* Int.t 

Mar. 25..... 4617 | 3,024 | 976 | 136-6 
at ee 4,934 2990 | 97-5 | 136-6 
ec ee 6,631 2847 | 97-6 | 1366 
BR 5c 5603 | 2495 | 97:6 | 1366 

SP Steel 5,433 | 2,629 ' 97-6 | 136-7 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 97-7 (Mar. 22); lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943 : highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). ~ New basis in S.E. List. 


§ Old basis. 
New York 


THE encouraging war news, coupled with 
a steady investment demand, led to the 
largest turnover on Wall Sreet for over a 
year. Gains ranging up to four points 
were recorded for selected industrial 
leaders, in particular, rail and steel issues, 
while sneculative stocks enioved consider- 
able support. Despite almost continuous 
profit taking, many issues reached their 
highest levels in three years. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 












































ey 1943 | 
| Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
| Low | High | 10, | 17, 24, 
Jan. | Mar. | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
| 6 Ss | 
7 Industrials ....} 81-1 | 89-6 | 89-2 | 89-8 | 90°5 
32 Rails . ° : ae eee ss 72-6 | 86-1 | 84-4 | 85-2 | 85-1 
40 Utilities......-. 67-9 | 76-6 | 76°5 | 75-1 | 75°5 
| ’ | 
Stocks ......-- 78-5 ) 87-3 | 86-9 | 87-2 | 87-8 
Yi yield %* ....-- | 5-36 | 4-91 | 4-95 | 4-93 | 4-90 
| 























DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STocKs 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. 
18 | 19 | 20 | 22 | 23 24 
109-3 | 109-0 108-9 109-3 | 109-7 | 110-1 


1943: High, 110-8, Mar. 6; Low, 99-5, ton, 2: 
Mar. 25, 2,121,000; 


Mar. 27*, 798,000; 
Mar. 30, 1,938,000; 


Total share dealings : 
Mar. 26, 2,143,000; 
Mar. 29, 1,999,000 ; 
Mar. 31, 1,540,000. 


* Two-hour session only, 


Capital Issues 


Conh- New 
versions Money 
£ f 


Nominal 
Capital 


Week ending 
April 3, 1943 


F 
To Shareholders only. 2,193,962 2,178,962 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 444. 
Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 

£ £ 
P| ae an ee ae eee 449,040,274 438,543,018 
pee, eee ee eee 499,256,403 495,254,344 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K, ex. U.K. Countries. 
f £ { 
Se ene 437,755,418 787,600 Nil 
) ere 495,028,036 199,308 27,000 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ f 
Rags denne ties 433,730,276 609,837 4,202,905 
eh aviesk sc newae 493,275,997 156,279 1,822,068 


+ Includes Government issue to Mar. 23, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Royal Bank of Canada.—Mr C. H. Hunt 
has been appointed manager of the West 
End Branch, London, of Royal Bank of 
Canada in succession to Mr J, A. Mc- 
Killop. 

Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
(US. $000s)—Gross earnings February 
1943, $3,918 ($3,523). Net earnings 
(before depreciation and amortization) 
$2,135 ($1,841). Gross earnings two months 
1943, $7,956 ($7,248). Net earnings two 
months 1943 $4,358 ($3,824). Temporary 
rates for certain of the services continue 
pending determination of permanent rates. 
Gas rationing owing to fuel shortage is 
now in effect in Rio, Sao Paulo and Santos. 
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For the 11 days ended Mar. 31, 1943, total Net INCREASES “Net Reveewnmes it RETURNS 
erdinary revenue was £100,838,000, against Leng .:.- vee su poe —" * 35°759 
erdinary expenditure of £197,370, yore any % ‘ag \ ~qemagied 11,428 MARCH 31, 1943 
issues to. sinking funds of £ 24% Nat. War Bas. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of Pe | 394 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£14,370,799, the deficit accrued since April “oa 114,301 a oy, £ eee £ 
Ist is £2,817,688,000 against £2,713,806,000 | 30, Savings Bonds In Circin. ».. 934,532,446 | Other Gent, | 1h01S.100 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 2 960-10 «. penes 4 In Bankg. De- Securities ... 938,079,599 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | Ways & Means Adv. 34,170 partment.... 15,709,272 Yo Secs... -, sl 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE a “tae = 
ake ’ ; ft of Fid. 
; Rec eipts into the TING DEBT - ecn.eenes 
| eer CC (C:;tC<‘“a ti‘ OS!” ee Sl a EERE cc wrcecee 000, 
| (£ thousands) a millions) Gal a ‘ (at 
| Esti- jApril 1,jApril 1, 10 ll : 
Revenue | mate, | 1941 | 1942 | days | days Treasury a Trea- | sey per or 
1942-43) to to | ended | ended Bills” | advances | sury | Total Dobe 241,718 
| =) | ES eee aad Bank i. 4 Float- 950,241,718 950,241,114 
; | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 Ten-| tap | Devt -.. by Dest 
ORDINARY | i 
Bm ny eanees 769,657, aaeinel 24,598 46,204 1942 , 7 _ ‘et DAES SSPARTMENT 
fous. 4 78,000, 74,937 75,358, 2,870, 4,320 | Mar. 31 2,620 “6 ss: a1 | 496°5 | 3312-2 £ f 
Estate, etc., Dec. 26 |1045-0! | av: 5 Props.’ Capital 14, $55,000 Govt. Secs. ... 171,172,838 
Saree ; 90, 000) 90, 870, 93,336; 2, 520, 3,270 oo ol 2,833°2 (161 ’ ‘ 67-7 | 966 4029 SS lilileseita 5,839 | Other Secs. : 
Stamps........ | 15,000) 14.133! 15,280, 500, 1.700 1943 Public Deps.*. 5928488 | Discounts 6 
N.D.C. 425,000, 21,883 30,635, 599 910 | Jan. 9 /1045-0) | Notavailable | ————| Advances... 9,857,154 
E.P.T. .. | 1.900| 247,160) 346,887) 6,150, 9,010 » 16 |1040-0 | ” 0” Other Deps. : Securities... 27,274,301 
Other Inld. Rev.| 902, 950, 100) 40 » 23 |1030-0 Bankers... .. 144 344,625 ——. 
! » 30 1020-0, 1770 -8)231-7 ['24-0 | 980-5| 4027-0 Other Accts... 56,830,797 37,131,453 
Total Inld. Rev.|1522000/1219542 1569274 37,337| 65,454 | Feb. 6 {1010-0 Not available | anon 1 MRIS. ..,...; 15,709,272 
| 378,361) 459,489, 17,061) 11,847 — 19933 a | cm sient &-- “whee 
CRG s558 438,295 ; ~ ., | eae See ee, See, eee, Ce ee ores. | | ree ,164, 
POND. si avesda 366,705, 325,650 425, 300) 12, 650 17,900 ” 27 | 980-0| 1829-7/230-1 ['24-7 {1000-5} 4065-2 on cummusiniaoen 
Mar. 7 pai. | Not available 225,177,749 225,177,748 
Tots al Customs & | ” ” ” e Including E uer, Savi Banks, Commis- 
suencaenes od ron ou dtm. zam a 31 970 E88 ‘9 = (2825 ¥ 6°5 , 969-0! 4096 -9 sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
Motor Duties...) 34,000 38,422) 28,537, 269 ‘ai ite i ee 
Canadian Govt. | TREASURY BILLS 
PO Ne R . | 225,000! | 224, 719, (£ millions) 
O. vet Re- | 
wires) ------| 10,000) 23, 3.668 12, a 2,750, 2,400 Amount ° | Average | Cone COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
fire icences| 4,300 | te illi 
Crown Lands... "800, 950 1,000, ““4o 40 | Date of | of Allot- |Allotted — 
eceipts from i | A ment 7 
Sundry Loans| 5,000, 5,234) 4,062) 491... | Offered|“FE | auotted % _. 1942 1943 
Miscell. Receipts, 21,000, 92,230) 90,533) 7,416) 2,524 “~~ lion Pa Rate eat 
8s. . | i 
Total Ord. Rev. 2627100 2074057 2819851) 77,572/100838 Mar. 27 75-0 | 131-6 | 75-0 | 19 11-69 60 Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar 
Dec. 31 | 75-0 | 143-5| 78-0| 20 2-05/ 41 Yi? | ae) 
SELF-BALANCING 1943 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102, 523 100, 582 102,523)... be Jan. 8 75-0 | 133-9| 75°0/ 20 2-11) 46 pes 
pl... kmaraiemaiiaaas |; & | HS /Mal S3/8 tel | ioe, | 
et ee | oo) ee oo eee | Notes circulation. ....! 758-8, 927-8, 928-7 9348 
Issues out of the *” Notes in banking depart- 
| a wet grey Feb. 5 | 75-0| 158-7| 78-0| 19 11-80| 29 tes i eit aaa a 4 
payments » 2 78-0 | 141 | 758°0|1911-85| 34 Sete aad | | 
ae (£ thousands) ~ 19 | 75-0 152-7| 78-0|1911-93| 32 Commsamens 778-1) 949-2) 949-1. 9491 
f Esti- | (oni LjApril 1) 10 » 26 75-0 | 172-8 | 75-0 | 19 11-86 24 Other  tpapeataag 1-9 0-8 0-9 09 
Expenditure | mate, F041 ‘joa days, p. Mar. 5 75-0 | 161-7 | 75°0 | 19 11-68 25 oo ciate iat | 00 00 00 09 
1942-43) “9° = bos a » 12 | 78-0 | 164-5| 75-0| 20 0-29} 30 a Re ge 2 0-2 02 02 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar » 19 | 75-0 | 169-9) 75-0 | 20 0-58) 30 : * 168 -00 168 00,168 -00 168 10 
31, 31, 31, 31 _» 26 75-0 157 -4 _ 15-0 20 1-82 1l Ma D fine oe. eee eee eee nee 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 On Mar. 26th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent fot ser eels fies | 20:7, 6-9 6-0 59 
ORDINARY | " ’ bills to be paid for on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday Bankers’........-...+- | 116-3 156-1) 169-6 1445 
oy ay : | and Saturday of following week were accepted as to EFS IGIN Aer | 51-2 53-7) 55-2 as 
Int. & Man | | about 11 per cent of the amount app! for, and oS as eis wis het | 188-2 216-7; 230-8 207° 
Nat. Debt. . °*| 325,000 257,207 310,801) 3,066, 2,120 | applications at higher prices in full. Applications at ing Dept. Secs 12 
Payments to N. £ 14s. 11d. for “bills to be paid for on Monday and igi | 153-1 187-4) 199-2 1 ; 
Ireland ...... 9,500 9121 9,198; 1,045) 1,118 uesday were accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Discounts, etc.......-.. 1) 41) 6% 4 
OtherCons. Fund Bills are being offered on April 2nd. For the week ending a RE Re a 3 19-1; 19-9 2 ; 
Services ..... 7,800/ 7,728) 7,388 84 83 March 27th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits DOE i 184-5 210-6) 225-9 ? 
to the maximum amount of £70 million. Banking depart. res. ..... 21:5 24-1) 22 9 16: 
ee 342,300) 274,056 |327,388) 4,195) 3,321 % % % 44 
Supply Services .|5353204/ 4501638 |5295780|169804|193999 eee oa aap ages m" “ Proportion ”........... ii 5 li) 99 
Total Ord. Exp. 5695504! 4775694 5623168) 173999 197320 ae —— 24 %o . t debt is fl, 01s, 100; ca ia 
SELF-BALANCING (£ thousands) £14, 553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 mill 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 102, 523, 100,582) 102,523 = Week 3% to £950 million on December 1, 1942. 
Ri ce ‘5198027 4876276'57598891175999 197520 an | =* ie | 
~ After increasing Exchequer balances by 1981-55 
£126,874 to £2,875,558, the other operations | Fe = ee Saas a ose te 7008 6 ns GOLD AND SILVER 
for the week (no longer shown separatel Mar. 2........| 5,143} 2,136 | 13.367 of "s official buying price for god 
g parately i The Bank ee 
raised the gross National Debt by » _Qeeceeeee} 6,960} 2,837) 27,371) 0°78 remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throug ord oun 
£94,302,801 to £16,861 million after allowing » 16.....+.+| 8,834 | 4,405 | 52,718)|| 39,223 In the London silver p mathet prices per stan 
wy BSeeeceees| 5,863] 2, 8,527]; 11,100 have been as follows :— 
for £14 million for sinking funds. = kicantel an ts 9,864i)) 9,468 Date Cash § Two Month 
NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) d. d. 
di nell SI coon crta-oes =i 250 | Totals to date . .| 750,201°| §52,316*|1111870¢{)| 199,123$ eae i 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 18 © 174 weeks. + 117 weeks. 218 weeks. as Ae 
268 Ml all a diopion on 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) Interest free loans received by the T wife alt ; 
hore eal. ET ee ere ee oa ee oe 2,800 Mar. 30th amounted to a at ne value of (35,676,187. Sy Mlcrbtenbekebeses : 
werseas Trade Guarantees.................... BS. | Up to Mar. 3lst, a Savings tes to The "New York market price of fine silver remained 
2,877 | the amount of {100,322,000 has been repaid. at 44% cents per ounce t the week. = 
MONEY MARKET 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 1% ;_ 4, months, montig la Pe moat if ; 
Treasury B 1-14%- 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Marke Rates.—The following rates remained un- Daytoday =e, Short Loam, call 
Bank of England remiained unchanged callin Mar. changed between Mar. 26th and Apr. Ist : Bank deposit rates +%. Discount deposit at 


26th and Apr. Ist. 
exe 
, United States. | te. (4868) 4 -024-034 ; 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; ey 
rs ters $-43-478- Sutera, o—— bd +294) 17- 30-40. 
Krona eg BY 5-95, bank notes 
rr Bas -45) 16-9554 13; a ab a et 954-11-15, 15. 
. . ers . 
Dutch West Indies frorin (12 “11) 1-58-62; 


(Figures in brackets are par of 


transfers 17-58-64 E (ao) 
99 -60.100-20 - eaeil mail transfers et Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4- 83 -64§ cr. 
-~ _ Uruguay. 7°6597 . re 

ized Rates for P. for 
Cleerine leaving Offices. Pesta rr 50 om rate) ; 


Piastres (97}) - Inda. R 18d. 
— oe qi ' “ee Congo. Fronce 176]. 
"Tapeh eeonad it Sa Tene lin: Supe taetntn 
— Pesoguey, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
ae gs ey ngetg cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 
nw pd RATES, 
mained unchanged 


LONDON.—The following 
between Mar. 26th and Apr. Ist :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 1 
Discount rates : : Bank Bills 60 pa] 14%: ye 


rates re- 


2%; at notice 14%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 























rea | Mar. 
New York | Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | 
on oe | 25° | 26 | 27 | 29 -* 
cat ts | Cents Cents | Cents 
London <...| soa | aoa | 40nks| 0248) 021 2 
Montreal |. .|90 90 -180}90 -315 70 
Zurich ..... 25 354125 551 25 331 BS 35a 2a 10" 
B. Aires. . ..|23 -85*|23 -85*|24 -03°|24 -00%|28 “02° 2°"), 
__ “gaan: 5-18 5-18 | 5-18 5°18 | 5-18 : 
® Official rate 29°78. Free rate 37-00. § BY 
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THE REVENUE 





ORDINARY REVENUE. 
Inland Revenue 
Income Pee. pape ee ane ene 


oo Oa asics 
Excess Profits Tax 
Other Inland Revenue Duties. 


Tolal Inland Revenue... . 


Customs and Excise 
Customs 


Motor Vehicle Duties ....... 


Canadian Government Contribution 


Post Ofhice (Net Receipts)........ 


Receipts from Sundry Loans..... 
Miscellaneous Receipts........... 


Total Ordinary Revenue. 


SELF-BALANCING REVENUE. 
Revenue required to meet expenditure 


CEE TEND ss hese crinvewes 


Total... 


Quarter ending Quarter ending. ‘ 1942- | 
| ~~ — Increase Decrease — Year ending | se 
; 1943. 1942. 1943. 
—_—- ——_— Se eee ; 
£ | bes £ f£ | £ bin-4 £ 
442,752,000 | 599,315,000 | 156,563,000 915, 000,000 | | 
51,200,000 | 54,119,000 2,919,000 we | 78,000,000 | "a 837000 OTe’ S58 000 
25, 5,146, ,000 | 24,464,000 set 682,000 | oo 000,000 | 90,870,000 | 93,336,000 
000 4,810,000 570,000 ii 15,000,000 | 14,133,000 | 15,280,000 
6,549,000 | 10,150,000 | —_ 3,601,000 | 21,883,000 | f 30,635,000 
67,589,000 | 93,857,000 | 26,268,000 ‘Yeas, 000,000 | »47'160:000 |‘ 346.887,000 
25,000 630,000 a 5,000 - 1,000,000 | : 950,000 
598, 101,000 ; 787,345 5,000 E 189, 926,000 00 | 682,000 000 | 1, 522, 0 000, 000 1,219,542,00 000 | 1 569, 274,000 | 
CR oe sew cis Eiko tr el Cottman | | ml eeeer 
107,098,000 | 96 | | | 
,098, 116,060,000 | _ 8,962,000 | 438,295,000 | 378,361,000 | 459,489,000 
83,250,000 | 108,200,000 | 24,950,000 | 366,705,000 | 325,650,000 | 425,300,000 
190,348,000 | 224,260,000 | 33,912,000 | | 805,000,000 | 704,011,000 | 884,789,000 | 
25,592,000 | 22,040,000 | 3,552,000 | 34,000,000 | 38,422,000 | 28,537,000 
ae vee fe | 225,000,000 va 224,719,101 
4,268,000 2,627,000 ae 1,641,000 | “10,000,000 | 13,668,000 | — 12'377,000 
i 1,470,000 1,470,000 | “4'300,000 | z 4,560,000 
240,000 280,000 40,000 800,000 | 950,000 1,000,000 
2,275,820 1,604,244 ie 671,576 | 5,000,000 5,233,978 4,061,564 
31,664,934 | 13,626,942 _ 18,037,992 | 21,000,000 | 92,230,332 | 90,533,118 
852,489,754 | 1,053,253,186 | 225,348,000! 24,584,568 | 2,627,100,000 | 2,074,057,310 | 2,819,850,783 
£200,763,432 
Net Increase. } 
i 
| 23,682,000 | 23,123,000 | 559,000 | 102,523,000 | 100,582,000 | 102,523,000 
+ 7 | pees 
876,171,754 1,076,376,186 | 225,348,000 | 25,143,568 [2.3 729, 623, 000 | 2,174,639, 310 | 2,922,373,783 | 
£200,204,432 rat, 
| 


ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Year ending March 31, 1943, as ee with the corresponding perio 





| 

| Quarter from January 1 to March 31, 1943, compared 
with the mainte Quarter of the preceding Year. 
| 
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in the undermentioned periods of the 
ds of the preceding Year. 


Year ending March 31, 1943, compared with the 
preceding Year. 


Estimate for 





























| 





Net Increase. 





' 


| 




















Increase. | Decrease 
£ 
237,171,000 
421,000 
2,466,000 
1,147,000 
8,752,000 
99,727,000 
349, 732,000 if 
81,128,000 
| 99,650,000 
| 180,778,000 | 
wit 9,885,000 
224,719,101 dite 
td 1,291,000 
| 4,560,000 ra 
50,000 —_ 
| rw 1,172,414 
| 1,697,214 
159, 839,101 | 14,045,628 
£145,793,473 
Net Increase. 
H { 
| __ 1,941,000 
761,780,101 14,045,628 
ie — a 
| £747,734,473 


Net Increase. 





Il.—AN ACCOUNT showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the 
March 31, 1943, as compared with the preceding Year. 


Year ending 








: ; Estimate for | Year ending | Year ending | Estimate for | Year ending | Year ending 
RECEIPTS. Year Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, ISSUES. | the Year Mar. 31, Mar. 31 
1942-43. 1942. 1943. 1942-43. 1942. 1945. 
sie a ; we : > -— 0 
: f f | £ ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. f | f * 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I. | 2,627,100,000 | 2,074,057,310 | 2,819,850,783 
Interest and Management of National ; - 
a men RINE hots | 325,000,000 | 257,207,388 | 310,801,366 
Self-Balancing Revenue, as shown in Payments to N. Ireland Exchequer ..... | 9,500,000 9,121,244 9,198,113 
—_, SES pe a pains 102,523,000 | 100,582,000 | 102,523,000 Other Consolidated Fund Services ...... 7,800,000 7,727,723 7,388,626 
PNG wi iS cb 8 eco sen ccaess 2,174,639,310 | 2,922,373,783 (a erry er | 342,300,000 | 274,056,355 | 327,388,105 
Total Supply Services (excluding 
Receipts cy eres ore 5,365,205,000 | 4,501,638,000 | 5,295,780, 00 
under Section 1 (4) of the Defence Loans Act, ath pee decs 
oy EER EAH, CCR NES 20,540,007 20,540,007 Total Ordinary Expenditure... | 5,707,505,000 | 4,775,694,355 | 5,623,168, 10: 
under —— al (4) (0) of the Overseas Trade i - — 
ct het , EAR ere 238,124 | 259,589 ere 14,198,634 
Advances noel —_———— ~ 
ee Miia Reais Maa a dic leic ak wae sexe a 50,000 Total (excluding Self-Balancing he 
Money Rabe by Creation of Debt— Expenditure) ............ 5,707,505,000 | 4,775,694,355 | 5,637,366,739 
(@) For Capital Expenditure Issues— | . 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph 
Under the Yona he ne 1942....... ——_ 9, 7 = SELF-BALANCING EXPENDITURE. 
(b) Peon Issues (Net)............ 2.2.2.2. 2. | 2,686,753,143 | 2,804, 640, OU Weg i. cen cca 102,523,000 | 100,582,000 | 102,523,00 
Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941®........... 20,012,000 Re Re er re | 4,876,276,355 | 5,739,889,759 
} 
| Interest Outside the Permanent pon a a ‘ | 
Secti 1 ans 
ory amd ection 2 (6) () ofthe Defence Least | an sgaoon | 20,540.07 
f the Ov Trade | | 
Tene nde Seat 9 6 i) of Oe Onemee Dae; saree | sansa 
ae ents, &c.— Temporary Advances— | 
t of oe under the Defence Loans Acts, j a ery Hane ea neanemee anes oe 
oe BIT sinensis cs vesrncansessoees. | 14,591,192 RA PR aia | | 
0 sae under Section 4 of the Overse Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
; Guarantees Act, ~ <o ‘ ae a ner a al aria sp 349,489 309,292 Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Monev) | asinane 9,900.00 
QR respect of Issues under Settlement | Acts, 1939 and 1942.........c.esepeeeeeeess ’ 8'000 | eB OOD 
in (ratilities) Acts, 1919 and isa facedegsies 174,412 176,374 Under the Housing Act, 1914........... ,000 | 
® respect of Issues under Section 26 of the | 
In an oa RD DR ee 2,246,971 | 2,316,355 
Tespect of Issues under Section 1 (3) of the North 172.165 
Atlantic S OY Se RE RES pane BRE PE Py _ | 12,168,985 2,165 
nipping Act, 18%4................ eer lesuss under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936. . 1,830,000 2,165,00 
| Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish (Arma- ae 
| ments Credit) Agreement Act, Pings 3 ~Pipgerst pared 922,546 375.114 
Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas [rade | . = 
CuntNNNee OG WD. 5 wines y cargeesseases 0 | __1,169,500 | _ 2,164,000 
oe pane ; March 3lst, ; March 3lst, lg, 922, 953,517 | 5,774,470,614 
Bala ; 1941. 1942. | 4,922,761,456 | 5,774,911,718 | 1942. 943 | 
Nees 5 b. srichequer on | j 7 —— | £ f 
, | S ‘xchequer— £ | | 
Bank of Engl i f | £ } a eeek of England | 2,009,263 2,004,222 | ges 
Bank of Ireland. | 086,479 | 2,009,263 ank of Ireland . |. "425,191 871.536 | 2,434,454 | 2,875,558 
land .... | 540,036 425,191 2,626,515 2,434,454 Bank of Irela | my | 
POL oe eee £\4, 4,925,387, 971. 5,777,346,172 f| 4 925, 387,971 | 5,777,346,172 
enbaiee ae ©. Dies a meainticidel 
























































r * In addition to sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corresponding to amounts paid out of the Vote of Credit to meet expenditure 
Li 
“sw, March 31, 1943. 





























under the Act. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 





Week | _ Aggregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
———- 
| i 
| Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
j 26, 27, | 2, 27, 
; 1942 1943 | 1942 1943 
Working days :— 6 6 74 73 
Birmingham..... 2,038 1,854 34,100 32,761 
ae 2,488 2,049 29,674 | 27,326 
Sea ee 2,580 | 592 | 28,878 | 8,770 
EP 867 | 457 ; 10,685 | 9,416 
SE cc wcpaseen 1,141 | 1,347 | 16,278 | 16,088 
ee 883 | 809 11,716 11,687 
Liverpool ....... 5,345 | 4,291 61,344 | 54,670 
Manchester ...... 11,951 , 13,011 | 161,213 | 160,936 
Newcastle ....... 1,543 | 1,462 21,322 19,600 
Nottingham ..... 442 | 410 6,473 7,008 
Sheffield ........ 571 582 12,242 | 14,215 
Southampton .... 146 97 1,706 1,977 
eee 29,975 | 26,961 395,631 | 364,454 
SPO Soc avseen 6,788 6,225 86,716 89,332 


* Mar. 21, 1942, and Mar. 20, 1943. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 


jan. ; Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 
S, 21, 28, 4, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1943 
Gold and English ster... ...} 21-95) 31-39} 31-39} 31-39 
6-55) 8-34) 8-56) 9-07 


Call money, London 
Secrts. and Treas. bil's.... 
Discounts and advances. . 
LIABILITIES 
seones Seomnd: .. i sic... | 83 -36)122 -11/123 -36)124-11 
Deposits, etc............. 1132 -48)161 -51/154 -491159 -67 


Other coin, bullion, etc... | 
33-37) 48 -86| 47-63) 53-09 

| 83 -31|163 -24/158 -02)158 -96 

+| 25-25] 19-97} 20-09) 20-57 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 





Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
Resouces sadl 1oe2 | 1045 | 1048 1943 
ifs. hand and) 
oS Gene ened | 20,483) 20,443) 20,407) 20,393 
Total reserves .........-- 20,840) 20,854) 20,838 20,832 
Total cash reserves ....... 344, 370, 391; 398 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,244) 6,090) 6,266 5,950 
Total bills and secs. ...... | 2,259 6,112) 6,290) 5,973 
Total resources ........-- see 28,502) 29,244) 28,585 
LIABILITIES 
om paket aeen..<<---- | 8,545) 12,705 12,651] 12,608 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,850, 1,880; 2,130) 1,630 
Mr. bank res. dep........- | 12,527) 13,122) 13,516) 13,084 
Govt. deposits ........... | 473) | 6 6 
Total deposits ........... 14,351) 14,306! 14,651) 14,275 
Total liabilities .......... 24,261) 28,502! 29,244, 28,585 
Reserve ratio ............ 91 ‘Crit *2°6/76 -3°%'TT 5% 
BANK AND TREASURY | | 
RESOURCES { 
Monetarv gold shock...... 22,684! 22,644 22,610) 22,595 
Treasury & bank currency.| _— —n 3,979} 3,984 
LIABILITIES | | 
Money in circulation... ... | 11,462) 16,205) 16,115] 16,065 
Treasury cash and dep.....| 2,647] 2,223] 2,230) 2,224 





BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 


22, 7, 14, | 21, 
ASSETS | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
RE PRI BEER |1329 -4)1380 -4)1380 4/1380 -4 
Balances abroad ......... 11619 -4'2994 -5|3020 -7/3046 -8 
ee EPLEEEREEEE EET | 330-5; 250-3) 249-3) 247-5 
RE re 4 329 ‘4 354 8) 354-8) 354-8 
| | 
LIABILITIES | } | 
Notes in circulation ...... |3791 -7/4948 -4/4943 -8|4966 -6 
Deposits : Government ...) 432 -2/1608 “41 41 -4)1714-5 
Bankers ....... 2064 1/3966 “34017 -9/4040 -0 
RIGO viccsses | 271-3) 448-5) 432-3) 419-7 





Foreign commitments... .. 237 -2)} 235 § 235 -5| 235-5 


{ 
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RESERVE BANK OF NEW Zz 
Million £N.Z.’s 


Jan. | Dec.) Jan Dy 
19, | 14, | it i= 
ASSETS 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold and stg. exch........ 15 98) 27-95, 29-37, 30.95 
Advances to State........ 29-60) 27-94 31-62 32% 
Investments ............. 3°87) 4°46) 4.46) 44% 
LIABILITIES | 
Bank Notes ............. 23 -89) 29-99 30-36) 39.1) 
Demand liabs. : State ....| 10°30, 10-88 13-64 12-4) 
Banks and others ........ 14-29) 18-53) 20-27 22-89 











Reserve to sight liabs... . .'52 -996'47 -09, 45-79) 46-10, 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 

em ye a a —— | | - 
| Feb. | Jan. | Feb, | F 

ea Cirges-y 

ASSETS | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

Gold coin and bullion..... | 45-29) 71-96) 65-13) 66-93 

Bilis discounted.......... 0-38} 11-02) 31-36 26-2 


Invest. and other assets. . | 60 -00) 66 ~ 60-48) 66-% 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... .. | 27-04) 36-74) 38 -26) 37-25 
Deposits : Government ...; 13-80) 3°77) 3-47) 5.% 
Bankers’ ......) 56 -53/100-71 105 -67107-7 
Others ........ | 3°60) 6°14 5-02) 3-19 


Reserve ratio............ 45 “4%/49 1% )43 0% 43:3 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 

















Nov. | Aug. | Oct. | Nov 
29, 22, 24, | 21, 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
0 er Ferre 115 -4) 138-6) 139-4) 1454 
Clearing and other exch....} 55-8) 54:2) 54-1 474 
Treasury bonds .......... 137-0} 134-5) 134-4) 1344 
Commercial bills ......... 297 -5) 332-4) 395-7) 431-7 
Secwrathes . occ cccccses 54-6) 55-3) 55-5) 555 
AAVOMOSS «2 o's éxvee cesses 177 -0} 258 -0! 257-8) 2604 
LIABILITIES : 
Notes in circulation ...... 511-5} 609-5) 679-0) 7204 
RII E oie an vinnewe ns 162 -4| 188/1| 185-0) 18 
Clearing and other exch....} 27-0! 24-6) 26-4 255 








COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Egyptian Cotton Yaras.—Considerable 
satisfaction has been expressed in Lancashire 
at the report that arrangements have been 
made for larger exports to the United 
States of cotton yarn made from Egyptian 


‘cotton, chiefly for women’s hosiery. The 


authorities consider that it is more advisable 
for the yarns to be produced and sent 
from Great Britain rather than to 
Egyptian cotton to the United States 
to be spun there. It is reported that 
the quantity to be shipped from April 
will be about 300,000 Ibs. per month. 
Lancashire is in a position to supply 
this yarn, and the arrangement will 
relieve the strain on the spinning capa- 
city of mills in America. During the 
last month or two, the fine spinning trade 
in Lancashire has improved, and the 
special contracts which are now being 
given out will be beneficial. So far as 
work is concerned, most of the goods 
ired are made from American cotton. 


Coal - Using Equipment.—The British 
Coal Utilisation Research Association 
has been asked by the Government to set 
up a committee to report on the equipment 
of British homes for cooking and heating 
with coal and coke after the war. Mr 
Stanleigh Turner, Vice-President of the 
Mining Association of Great Britain, is the 
chairman of the new committee, on which 
the various Government Departments con- 
cerned with housing and fuel are repre- 
sented and which also includes the leading 

on modern domestic appliances. 
The task of the committee will be to find 
how convenience, ease of operation and 
attractive appearance can best be combined 
with low running costs. 


Iron and Steel Control.—The Minister 
of Supply has issued the Control of Iron 
and Steel (No. 30) (Scrap) Order (S.R. and 
O., 1943, No. 435), which came into 
force on March 29, 1943, and supersedes 
all previous Scrap Iron and Steel Orders. 
The Order has been issued principally for 
the purpose of combining in one document 
the provisions of the Nos. 14, 21, 24, 25, 
27 and 29 Scrap Orders, although the 
opportunity has been taken of effecting a 
number of alterations in wording for the 
sake of consistency in both the body of 


the Order and the specifications set out 
in the Price Schedules. 


Rubber Control.—The use of rubber in 
the manufacture of soles and heels is fur- 
ther restricted by a new Ministry of 
Supply Order which came into force on 
April 1st. Limits are imposed on the 
amount of crude rubber, reclai rubber 
and zinc oxide that may be used in the 
vulcanised compound, and for many types 
of sole and heel the use of crude rubber is 
forbidden. The use of rubber in the 
manufacture of full soles is prohibited, 
and half-soles, heels and heel tips may 
not exceed a prescribed thickness. The 
Order also fixes a maximum volume for 
heels and the types of sheeting which 
may be manufactured. The Control of 
Rubber (No. 11) Order which has hitherto 
governed this matter is repealed by the 
new Order, the Control of Rubber (No. 
193) Order (S.R. and O., 1943, No. 478). 

Confectionery Zoning.—A zoning 
scheme for chocolates and sweets will be 
introduced shortly, and it is expected that 
the date of operation will be June 27th. 
Under the scheme the country will be 
divided into four zones. In general, re- 
tailers and wholesalers in a particular zone 
will not be able to receive supplies 
manufactured outside that zone, although 
arrangements will be made to deal with 
bulk transfers from one zone to \ 
if there are surpluses or. deficiencies in 
production. The Cocoa and Chocolate 
(War Time) Association and the Sugar 
Confectionery (War Time) Association, 
through whom the scheme is being opera- 
ted, are arranging for the largest manu- 
facturers to exchange “their accounts so 
that a retailer or wholesaler in a particular 
zone now receiving supplies from one or 
more of the manufacturers situated out- 
side that zone will, after zoning, receive 

fs from one or more of the manu- 


facturers situated near at hand within the 
zone. 


Control of Jute—The Ministry of 
Supply has made the Control of Jute (No. 
5) Order (S.R. and O., 1943, No. 499), 
which came into force on April 1, 1943, 
and makes certain amendments to the 
Control of Jute (No. 4) Order, which in- 


NEWS 


troduced maximum prices for sales by 
producers of jute yarn (including twist). 
The amendments include provisions for the 


maximum prices for twist to be applicable 
only to producers who also make jute 
yarn; the addition of a new rove yarn; 
the fixing of twisting charges according 
the weight of yarn instead of according to 
the type of yarn; and the introduction of 2 
minimum weight limitation for rove yam 
and maximum weight limitations for 
heavy and medium yarns. 

The Meat Ration—From April 4 
butchers will receive one-seventh of their 
meat tion in the canned 
corned meat. Consumers will be entitled 
to Is. worth butcher’s meat and 2d. worth 
canned corned meat per week. The 
arrangement is said to be a temporal) 
measure taken to conserve stocks of mea. 
Last year it applied from December 29, 
1941, to April 26, 1942. 


“ THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 





























(1935= 100) ms 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. _- | 1 
25, 26, 29, . | 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1945 | 1943 
—— 
1184 
BE yo le neta mbee a 118.2 | 118.2 | 118.2 118.2 | 
naw entails Pedal 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 pd - 
Complete Index... .| 146.8 | 146.8 146.8 1608 | 
Mar, | Aug. —% Mar. _ 
31, 31, . | . ’ 
1937* 1939 | 1942 | 1945 | 185 
lop 2 1) 215.0 | 125.8 | 1182 
CONG cin csacnone 147.9} 92.2 | 115.0 115.8 | , 
ans wateciabs ee 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | Her 
Complete index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 140.9 | 141.4 | 1 











® Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovers: 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 



































(1927 = 100) jreee eke 

Mar. | Aug. | Mar. 7 Mar. 

30. 30, , 

1937+] 1939 | 1942 | 1985186 

Cereals and Meat ..| 93.0| 66.9 ) 110.0 109.1 3 
Other Foods 70.4| 61.1| 99.5 | 1073) 04 
Textiles .......... 74.2 | 54.3) 93.3) 922) 56 
Minerals .......... 113.2 | 95.4 | 150.7 pad | 1267 
Miscellaneous. .....| 87.0 | 77.6 | 119.8 rr 
410.3 | 113.5 | 1142 

Complete index....| 87.2; 70.3 Icon haswe eens 
1913=100 ........ 119.9 | 90.8 | 151.8 | 1561 |" 














* Highest level reached during 1932 37 recover: 
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36) 30-19 
64) 12-6) 
+27) 22-89 
7146-19, 46 +19, 


BANK 


*b. | Feb, 
ee 
43 | 1943 
13) 66-28 
| 36) 26-2 
48) 66% 


+26) 37-25 
S47 5 ky 
» “67/107 -77 
02) 3-79 
0% 43-39, 
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recovery: 


——— 


Mar. 


1945 
110.0 


- 
— 


wes 





43 
19.7 | 


\ 


7.3 | 107.5 
2.2; 92.4 
5.9 | 135.9 
4.1 | 126.7 


3.5 | 1142 
——— 
J | 157-1 


recovery: 
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*§ LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


ae is made for net interest accrued, 7 for redemption for fixed ae stocks and for changes in interim dividends’ for ordinary stocks. 


Prices 
1943 


Price, | 


Price, | 


























Pri Yield, | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Prices, Year , , | Mar. | Mar. Year 1843 Last two | | , ' 
Year 1942 Jan. 1 to Mar. 3¢ 30 Name of Security | 23, 30, Jan. 1 to Mar. 30 Dividends | Name of Security 1 — } — — 
figs | Low High | Low | | 1943 194s 1943 High [Low | (@)_ (6) () | | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
aa | | _ British Funds ‘gs. 4.]| sung] aes || Po! 2 \Baboocls & Wilcox {1 | sos | soo |% 6 9 
Bh 83t | 81 sols 25%. .---...... 82t | 824 3 0 9 || $3/3 | 49/3 + < ietvoves Calitery Ord: fil) S3/- | 52/9 | 513 9 
Bo 112 +| 11 Consols 4% wa 1957).|| 112 | 112 | 311 3fi} 30/3 | 28/6 a rahe | Beowa m (John) id 10/-.| 29/6 299 |3 7 6f 
Ye a 100 100 Conv. 2% 1943-4 eta a \ 100%, 100% | 119 lof! 25, 23 t 4 te | 
100) tor | Took Conv. 24% 104e-4a 100), | 100, | 29 6/| 26S"! atte Ni ; Long Or fi aa6 | 24/9 16 9 0 
| 1009} |\Conv. 24% 1944-49... . ssn ! 
ay | 101k | 104. | 102% |\Conv. 3% 1948-53... 10ah | 1028 |2 7 9] 33/3 | 3o- | 68) ¢ a (Guest Keen &. Ord. {1., 33/-  33/- | 6 0 0 
r 1054 | 107$ | 105fe ||\Conv. 34% (after 1961).. 106 | 106 | 3 6 Of! 33/3 | 30/6 Tha) 15 4% \Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 30/9xd 31/3 | 7 4. 0 
1 1303 || 104 102 re, ©  1944-64...... | 1048 | 102}xd) 2 12 10 | 50/6 | 4g/- || +4 b| +24q Staveley Coal Ord. £1 . 50/- 50/- | 212 Ot 
| 3 | 3th | Aes ‘Funding 2f¢2 1956-61... | S34 | 9 | 215 7] 54/6 | 50/10}, Izee! j24 |Stewarts and Lloyds £1. 54/3 | 54/3 | 416 6 
wi | 1 | TO pumas Se tasseas"- | ok | WOE 21S S| SB |) oe) G's Sean Hunter Osc; Seed 38° | 5 
ee - ; 
“ 13h | sh | 1134 | Funding 4% 1960-90...) 115¢ | 114}xd) 218 3 || 26/9 | 25/- 5h b | tbe United Steal Oct. O.. 6/8 | 26/- | 26 629 
102 = — — — a gh eid ! | | 10a! : 3 ‘| 20/3 | 17/108 4 a) «6 Vickers Ord. 10/- ease 19/6xd) 20/- |5 0 0 
10 | \ oO | | | a extiles 5 
iH | SL nie | Aad War Boe A sess tat 11g He | Me Nae aaioebree a a. Jot seh 
101g | 100 101g | 1 |\Savings % 1955-65)| 1004 100} | 219 0 || 44/1$) 41/3 5 bl qa | Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1.../, 43/9 | 44/- | 4 0 0 
it (ae OMS | 13 Victory Bonds 4%...... 114 2:18 67 49/6 | 45/- dai 5b Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... 43/9 48/9 3 1 0 
103 | 100 103% | 101 | War Loan 3% 1955-59... 101 101 | 217 0 |, 17/4 15/3 Nile 3 ¢ |Fine CottonSpinners{1. 16/6 | 17 310 6 
106p 1034 «= «105 fe «10448 tye pkey aft. 1952. 10 106 | 3 5 6f)} 34/9 31/6 The, 74 ¢ Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|| 32/- | 32/3 4135 0 
9 | ob | 98 Z 964 | Local Loans 3%........ 964 9) (3 2 2) Electrical Manufactg. 
10) | 81 | 98 |Anstria 3% 3 1986-96 A. 99 3 0 6) 81/9 | 76/3. 10 6; § q@ CallendersCable,&c. £1. 81/3 81/3 313 9 
12 | 101 102. | 101 Austria 3% 1933-53 102 2:15 4/| 26/7% 24/9 744 1246 Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..| 26/- | 26 316 6 
| ‘Col. Govts. | | 50/1$, 44/6 10 ¢, 19° ¢ English Electric Ord. £1.) 48/- | 48- 4 3 3 
we jis | test | Mt nrc setaans | $2 | MOR | $3830] 90 | SB | athe) ary focal meses na | | a9 | 5 28 
0 | Gas and Electrici 
. 106 , 111 | 110 | Nigeria 5% 1950-60... 111 lll [3 6 0} 43/3 38/6 3a § § | County of London a. 40/- , 389 4 2 6 
| 1055 | 108 105§ ‘Bi h 50 1986 56 106 106) , 214 3/3 sa) ee) A eee) ao. | Sa : 4 0 
am 5% 4 | 0 [- - 2ha » | North-East Electric £{1.. 33/ 33 
” 934 98 9 ‘|L.C.C. 3%............. 964 9} | 3 2 3)| 42/- 39/6 24a 2 p Scottish Power Ord. ie 41/- 40/-xd' 4 0 0 
1 a 1004 3 ‘Li tS ree Ss. -- = 100 '3 0 8 || 42/9 40/6 3a  § 8 Yorkshire Electric {1 . 41/- | 41 318 0 
106; | 104 o 05} | 3 0 3 Motor and Aircraft 
| i ign Governments 21/10}, 19/7}. 10 ¢ 409 ¢ Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 20/- | 20 210 0 
102 «97ES,«2102 oF jArgentine 44% Stg. Bds. 100} 101 4 9 1) 25/44) 22/10) The 7c BSA.Ord. £1......... 24/- 24 6 5 0 
64h st ' 65 + 61 'Brazil ene Funding 1914.) 63 64 318 2p) 15/3 | 13/- 6 6 4 q | Bristol Aeroplane 10/-...| 14/9 14/44 | 6 19 OF 
3% | 23k 34 30 6% aes 31 32h. 5 2 Om 196 (16/3 +8 ¢ +8 ¢ \Fairey Aviation Ord. 1oj- 18/10} 18 72 
103 «76S «(2102 100 Reve nied he aes? 102 102 | 318 5'|| 32/- | 30/- 3 a. 3 6 Ford Motors Ord. {1 . 30/6 31/6 | 316 0 
92 eg : 3. ‘Spanish 4% . rere ot = 3 2 219/108; 17/6 15 a 17bb Hooker Siddeley 5/-.. . a s 44 = 4 
61 5 panish 4%............ 6 6 5 0 76/6 | 68/9 24a 1246 Lucas (Joseph) Ord. fl. / 6/- ; 
39/44 | 37/6 +746 | $10" 2 | 'Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 39/-- 39 2.5 0 
— “i pik? gua | : - : || 110/- | 105/- 20 ¢ 20 ¢|/Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 . 107/6 1076 314 6 
so ‘Last two | — mm = Shipping 
/ Dividends d i ar ar. far 23/14 20/74 Nile Ni 1¢ Cunard Ord. ee 21/9 21/9 Nil 
ee ere) | ae a oa | Be) Ps) yieeepaca| BE BE 2s 
me j how | ) ©) 6) Fo _ 1945 | 1943 1943, 34/6 } 2 a} : 5 Ns aan! / 
3 % ae Railways _ is. d. || 24/9 | 23/6 6 ¢. 6 ¢ Royal Mail Lines Ord. fl 24/- 24/- | 5 4 0 
Nile) Nilc B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. om 103 10} Nil 19/74 17/9 S ¢ 5 ¢ Union Castle Ord. £1.. 18/- 18/- | 511 0 
? st Nile Nilc 'Can. Pacific Com. $25... 16} 16h | Nil Tea and Rubber : 
62 57% 2a bad Great Western Ord. Stk... 58 58 73. 3 8/9 7,9 4 ¢: Nilc¢ |Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1.. 8/- 8/- Nil 
0 «| 13 2ha 246 G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 118 | 119 4 4 0. 15/3 12/45) 6 ¢ 2 ¢| Anglo-Dutch of Java fl. 13/6 | 13 316 
64} 59} 2@, 2 6 L.N.E.R 4% Ist Pref... 60} 60 613 4) 37/8 31/6 24a, 746 |\Jokai(Assam)Teagl... 33/- | 34/- | 517 6 
31 28 2c, 2$c'|\L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... 293 29h 8 9 6 i 1/7 4a 6 } \\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-., 1/9 | 19 ll 8 6 
65¢ 604 2a 2 b'L.MS. 4% Pref. 1923. 614 61} |610 1 | 15/3 3 ¢ Nile |/Rubber Pitns. Trust £1... 16/- 15/6; _~—*‘NNill 
Fi Iga; 13d) | London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 544 573 16 1 9 A 1/5 9« Nil ¢ United ~~ Rbr. 2/-. 1/6 1/6 Nil 
268 | 20 lgc,; 1§c | Southero Stock 22 22: (717 4 
1 72 2a He ''Southern 5% Pref. Ord..') 73 13. 1617 0 91/10}) 78/14 lke 5a || Anglo-Iranian Ord. f1. 89/44 90 113 3 
Banks and Dfecount | fo ree) 2b8 Geen greece | e413 6/3 i 10 Ot 
199 | 136 Tee, 10 b| Alexanders £2, flpd....| 78/6 | 786 4 9 3 S9/4¢ 63/9 | 128D| 42¢a Shell Transport Ord. ‘i saiea| 72/114 0 0 
at lant | Bs] stolemecttwemstst. | shea sil 13°33) ous | any | oye] ane lamottttimeéte cal care | ene 
a 6 6 Bank of England Stoc x | i Gy ie 3 0 
4m Gs | The Bank of Montreal $100, £39 45337 GUS | $5) || C8) 2b6 Rotter (Jom Ore ri | exe | e216 |3 4 0 
33/- 29/9 a. ‘ae |Bank of New yy a 31/- 30/6 3 18 4e 41/6 38/4 24 c! 24 ¢ Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/- 41/3 41/3 '|218 O 
19/9 | 74/6 | Ta; 7 6b) ||Barelays Bank ‘B 78/- 76,6 312 6 50/3, 48/7 3a 7 ® British Aluminium /1.. 49/3xd 49/3 i aor 
4 255) sy ||Chartered of India £5 9 St 2:17 0) 103794 96/3 | t14y4¢! $10 ¢ Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1. 97/6 99/43 | 2 0 OF 
ry = °< .? be ds *A) 65, paid . ay: on 2 2) 75 4c 4 ¢ Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk... 76 7% 15 40 
| 6 el oS cine De ven tube paid! os ye 31g 1268/3 | 17/6 12k, 15 b Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1... 125/-  125/- 4 8 O 
3/- 71/6 Tha 7b ‘Nat. Prov 2b 1 eal... 72/- 72 43 0] 36/3, 34/- | We 8 c Dunlop Rubber Ord. fl. 34/9 34/9 | 4:12 0 
4) | 462 } a . —_ —. £5. £2 pai ic Otend || ave ais 311 2 | 24/44 20/18 6 ¢ c (Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/—..| 24/3 23/6 | 211 : 
ah | 49/1 ; 4 lGelen Dineunt fii ssc | 52/6 1316 0|| 3 | 28/9 || Ibe 1248 Gestetner (D.) 5/- ...... ag/-  29- |4 6 ¢ 
13 ona : a 64 5) —— eer boa as-t oe = 28 || S76 | 62/6 a 24 Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1) 63/- 639 / 111 o. 
/ a : b |Westminster £4, £1 pai /- 39/6 | 37/- | 56 a |ImperialChemicalOrd.f{1 39/- ga-— 14 2 . 
| Insurance 7 7t t7}@ +10 6 | Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 74 oa : - : 
| 25 50 6 40 a Alliance a, fully 2 25 312 0, $52k $448 — $2.00¢ $2.00 c International Nickel n.p. $51 i cm es 
, 12 6/-b  4/6a Atlas £5, £1} paid...... 12 123 45 9) 36/- | 33/- 5 ¢ 5 ¢ Lever & Unilever Ord. {1 35/9 35/9 - 
W05- 96/3 40 6! 20 a|iGen. Accdt. £1, 10 pd. 976 © 97/6 «4 2 Os! 56/3 , 51/9 10 € 10 ¢ London Brick Ord. f1...|) S6/- | S39 (3 
| 25h = :10/-a_ 10/-b || Lon. & Lanes. 5, (apd. 25} 25) 318 5| 49/6 | 44/7$ 20 6 15 a) Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.| 48/9 48 : is 3 
1H 124) tl7ga $20 & |Pearl £1, fully paid ..... 13} 12} 218 6t 110/7 102/6 Tha 1246) Murex {1 Ord.......... 106/3 1063 $15 3 
15 14 6/-a a) Pheenix £1, fly p paid. . 143 144 4 0 6) 32/103 30/- 24a, 6 6) Pinchin Johnson Ord.10/-| 32/- ~ ie 
“a | 20h t58% \Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 22 20 | 217 3+) 68/9 66/- 1246 2ha Spillers Ord. {1......... 67/6 ae eo 
8 | 11°s! ‘io’ s|iRoyal Exctange fi... 8 8 (315 0) 68- 66/6  _3$a 106 TateandLyleOrd. £1... 67/6 676 4 9 0 
Hy  & 3/36, 3/3a@ Royal £1, 1 ae ~ ee 84 8 (316 6 33/5 = 2 c 20 irae Sotany Glas 3 rm oa - 733 
| 710 /- / a D en 3, 
| 5H Sta 946 Sun Life £1, coil 6 6 78/- 12/6 33a 83d! ‘Turner & Newall Ord. £1 bo 9 a coy : 1 - 
21 4g | Investment Trusts 41 1) 30/286 (415 6, Tha United Molasses Ord. 6/8) 29/~ $15 6 
m |i | $s § b |ltnvestment Fest. Def, Stk. ais | 218 1 $12 1] 6016 | 56/6 || 20 | 30 6 ||Woolworth Ord. §/- 60/- 60 
j i nves rst. ° ° 3 } nes | z ; 
am | Sa, 7 b | Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..| 189) | 189) 5 5 6 | 54g, 47/6 80 c, 45 @ AshantiGoldfieldsPrd.4/-| 51/3 53/1} 6 0 0 
1974 4a > 6 b U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock 200 | 200) 419 9 > "Sig" “Si, (i)6 c¢ Nila BurmaCorp. Ord. Rs.9. 5/14, 5/3 a 
uy). | |. @rewerles, &c. | 48/14 40/3 be 10 c eS tes > aE £l.. ej = : : - 
- | 157/- 5a ‘ 161/- “161 2 9 3+ 17% . 10% c 40¢ rs (Def.) £2}..... 5 5 
m9 | ere || "es o| TIS 8] + aeabengey Ord. fh eee oe | a. | 43 («0 35). | 31/3 | 98a 9§S |(Randfuntein Ord. £1... .| 33/9 | 35/- 10 14 0 
9/- | §2/- 10 6 64a! Dis Tlers Co. Ord, a 86/3 83/3 | 316 6 1k 63 30 ¢ 15 ¢ Rhokana Corp. Ord, £1.. 78 is 
1239 | 116) ¢ ¢ | Disti 46 | 13/- 5 a! °5 b|'Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.| 12/9 146 3 9 0 
| 116/3 18 b | £11193 «1193 417 0° 1 
11 a ‘Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £ / 716 0 
1006 | 94/- 7 @ 15$6 Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1... 99/3 97/3 |412 0 6% 5% 524a > 50 b ||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 6} of 
M- | 88/6 8a 13" | Mitchells 8 Butlers £1... 92/3 919 411 3| TH Te 2/64 5/66 (Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd... 7% yt |S tA 0 
8. 14/9 14 ob) 4a ‘Watney Combe I Def. ‘a. : 76/9 71746 '412 9 8 55 Nil Nil Ww. Witwatersrand 10/- Th 8 Nu 
(@) loterim diy. ee a } year ° t subject to tax. Yield basis 25% (e) Allowing for £ ncineee. (f) Flat yield. (#) Annas 
ea ( ) vid boats () iy Based on ~< f dive. sen" io" vie 167 const (p) Yield 24% basis. “(s) Yield basis 40%.  (é) Yield basis 6%. 1 Free of Tax. 
——- ++ ———_—__—_—- ER , Close Close Close Close Close Close 
G ss Receipts Aggregate Gross Mar. Mar. | - 5 Commercial Mar. Mar. | M ar. — 
2 Go Week Receipts 1. Railroads. 23. 30 | and Industrial. 23° 30 | 3 0. 
Name OS ats valesiens Atlantic Coast. 30% 33 Am. — 414 464 | Int. Paper , ilg Lf 
$ Ending annette Ere Arent | Can, Pace’... Se 2 t Am: Visenes 37. 384 | Liggett Myers.. 648 68} 
S| 1943 ix Gt. Nthn. Pf... 28 29% | Amaconda..... 27% 29} | Nat. Distillers . 273 a 
| 1945 > N.Y. Cent. .:° 13¢ 17h | Beth. Steel... 634 ert | Nat. Steel... 58h 614 
SP SRE) SO A a Re ee BEES. Pennsylvania.. 294 30 PE as «x, 25% helps Dodge. . - 
B.A. and p | ase St con 20} 244 | Celanese of A... 324 34} | Proct.Gambie. 54) 554 
BA Gt. = the ....1°38 } Mar. 27} $1,980,000 + 435,000 _ 63,809,000 |+ 8,217,000 Chrysler .....- 728 76} | Sears Roebuck. 64} 69% 
a outhern --| 38) ,, 27] $3,002,000 |+ 361,000 104,733,000 | + 10,125,000 | » ysitities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 244 254 | Shell Union.... 21) 24 
Canadian Peg" » 271 $913,000 |\— 24,000 | 34,947,000 |+ 1,724,000 | ‘vier ‘Tel..... 1393 142 | Eastman Kdk.. 153j 161} | Std. OiIN.J.... 49% 553 
entrada ae ” 21] $5,152,000 |+ 373,000 | 54,855,000 |+ 4,191,000 | AON Weis”) at 8h | Gen. Elec...... 34; 374 | 20thCen.Fox.. 17% 1% 
Sa Pah gentine || 3g » 27] $2,267,100 |+ 549,600 | 86,023,850 | + 17,472,700 | pb. Light .... 38% 39} | Gen. Motors... 48 50 | United Drug... 9% 104 
Rly, a in 12 21] "£36,492 |+ 1,451 | £408,600 | 9,831 | People’s Gas... 51 51¢ | Inland Steel... 70% 724 | U.S.Steel..... 53g 57 
favana..| 38 a _- £71,294 |4 I4 3,731 | 1,904,738 |+ _ 860,504 Sth. Cal. Ed... 23 ‘24 Int. Harvest... 63% 694 | West’house E.. 85} 944 
Files rie eae al W. Union Tel... 312 323 | Int. Nickel.... 33} 36 | Woolworth.... 34) 37d 


; Receipts i in Argentine pesos. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a eompiabe Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES tt STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Capital Authorised and Issued... vila ... £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ...  £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


£12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank — wound ” 
Reserve Fund ... * i £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 





Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 








LIMITED > 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital ... ie sx fa he ea 2 ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund _... pk nai me ton im i --- 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve --- 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter... 4,500,000 

£13,500,000 


Court of Directors: 

D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON, GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F; G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
Cc. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. V. €. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. Pepe aa 


Numerous. branches thoughout States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, OULENSLAND: SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. EW ZEALAND. and the DOMINION 
° EAL 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 





April 3, 1943 





BANK OF ScoTLAm 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ad a s+ $4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ‘ss £2,400, 0m 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried icin £2,256.217 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w 





Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 





DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th Feb., 1942 . 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. _ 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


Ve 











BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


a oe Capital .. ioe i ane oon —_ 

Total . A. MAID Saree ds ce ee $350,000,000 

ial facilities are available to the public through the Brancha 

s Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfouné 

land, — Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and th 

United States at New York. 
Address enquiries to 





THE 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: eee Canada. 





NC 
$12,000,000 





London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. AN 
E. C. Macreop, Manager. 











Tk 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 








FULLY PAID CAPITAL-_ - 
RESERVE FUND - -~ - 


£3,000,000 a 
£3,000,000 




















THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Subgeribed Cook Capital . ei nie +“ seen eee 

ai mee os ,000, 
Farther Liatality of Proprietors han am pees 
jen 1,770,000 


Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve ... 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking x 3 own Ra 


J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 





with 








6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





Lendon Agency: 












———— 













You can purchase 
Fi Savings Bonds 
‘by baby Vagments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, Londoa, E.C.4 
Enquire, stating age, for particulars 















REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 











ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 

ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 | 
CLAIMS PAID pony vd - + 147,000,000 
942 Accounts.) 





— 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Ctements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster gt LE mg W.c 


5-tnioan ee weekly by Tue Economist Newsrs apeR, LTD., 





